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CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


THe ¢ and day in winter beauty closes, 
sunset clouds are tinged with crimson 


As if the — of our faded roses ’ 
Came back to tint this sombre Christmas 


sky. 


A lonely crow floats o’er the upland ranges, 
A robin carols from the chestnut-tree ; 

The voice that changes not amid our changes 
Sounds faintly from the melancholy sea. 


We sit and watch the twilight darken slowly, 
Dies the last gleam upon the lone hillside, 

And in the stillness, growing deep and holy, 
Our Christmas guests come in this eventide. 


They enter softly: some with baby faces, 
Whose sweet blue eyes have scarcely looked 
on life ; 
We bid them welcome to their vacant places ; 
They won the peace, and never knew the 
strife. 


And some with steadfast glances meet us 
gravely, 
Their hands point backward to the paths 
they trod; 
Dear ones, we know how long ye struggled 
bravely, 
And died upon the battle-field of God! 


And some are here whose patient souls were 
riven 
By our hard words, and looks of cold dis- 
dain ; 
Ah, loving hearts, to speak of wrong forgiven, 
Ye come to visit our dark world again! 


But One there is, more kind than any other, 
Whose presence fills the silent house with 
light ; 
The Prince of Peace, our gracious Elder 
Brother, 
Comes to his birthday feast with us to-night. 


Thou who wast born and cradled in a manger, 
Hast gladdened our poor earth with hope 
and rest ; 
O best belovéd, come not as a stranger, 
But tarry, Lord, our friend and Christmas 


guest. 
Good Words. 


LA CHUTE DES FEUILLES. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MILLEVOYE. 


SERE autumn had bestrewn the ground 
With spoils of many a ruined dell ; 

And from the copse no shadow fell, 
And from the nightingale no sound. 
Forlorn, and stricken ere his prime, 

A dying lover paced once more 

The wilderness, where many a time 
Ilis childish feet had roamed of yore. 
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“ Farewell, beloved grove,” he cries, — 
“‘In thy decay my doom is writ! 

In every withered leaf that flies 

I read my sentence, and submit. 

From fateful lips the stern decree 

Hath sped, that I should live to see 
Once more thy glory’s swift decline, 
Once, only once ; and then, ah me! 
That my brief hour should close with thine, 
And as thy leaf’s my fall should be. 
Out of the north a frozen breath 

Hath blown upon me, wafting death ; 
And lo! the pleasure and the pride, 
And promise of my sweet spring-tide 
Are as a dream that vanisheth. 

Fall, oh fall, quick-fading leaf ! 
Conceal this track from every eye ; 
And this lone spot where I must lie, 
Oh, hide it from a mother’s grief ! 

But thro’ the solitary glade, 

Should my fair mistress, desolate, 
Come weeping when the day shall fade, 
Let your faint rustling rouse my shade 
And leave it less disconsolate ! ” 

So spake he mournfully, and passed, 
Never again to tread these ways ; 
Thick fell the leaves, and with the last 
Was told the measure of his days. 


They buried him beneath the bare 
Spread branches of his favorite oak ; 
But ne’er a dead leaf’s message woke 
His lonely wraith, nor journeyed there, 
As daylight waned, his mistress fair. 
No footfall, save the shepherd's, broke 
The stillness of his sepulchre. 

Cornhill Magazine. G. DE M. 


SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 


WHEN first, a boy, at your fair knees I kneeled, 

’Twas with a worthy offering. In my hand 

My young life’s book I held, a volume sealed, 

Which none but you, I deemed, might under- 
stand. 

And you I did entreat to loose the band, 

And read therein your own soul’s destiny. 

But, Tarquin-like, you turned from my demand, 

Too proudly fair to find your fate in me. 

When now I come, alas, what hands have 
turned 

Those virgin pages! Some are torn away, 

And some defaced, and some with passion 
burned, 

And some besmeared with life’s least holy clay. 

Say, shall I offer you these pages wet 

With blood and tears? and will your sorrow 


read 
What your joy heeded not? Unopened yet 
One page remains. It still may hold a fate, 
A counsel for the day of utter need. 
Nay, speak, sad heart, speak quick. The 
hour is late. 
Age threatens us, The Gaul is at the gate. 
Sonnets of Proteus. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
ANTONIO ROSMINI.* 


THAT the life of one of the most re- 
markable men of the first half of this 
century should have remained unwritten 
till now, is, from several points of view, a 
singular circumstance. It shows how 
slightly even the highest merit is regarded 
when its form does not fall in with the 
tendencies of the time, and how little a 
people, when tired of an old order of 
things, and convinced that it must look 
abroad for an example in order to con- 
struct a better, may know of its own great 
men. Rosmini had the misfortune to be, 
on the one hand, a Catholic priest, and, 
on the other, an Italian. Two greater 
obstacles to general recognition and influ- 
ence could not readily be found. The 
progressive world of to-day is not pre- 
pared to look with favor or hope of profit 
upon the philosophical writings of a true 
and loyal son of the Church, and Italy, 
with an instinct not altogether to be con- 
demned, has for a long time been so 
intent upon transalpine ideas, that it has 
hardly even a nod of approval for the men 
who would direct its eyes to the forgotten 
treasures hid away in its own bosom. To 
the recognition of Rosmini, in particular, 
there was a third obstacle, not less power- 
ful than the others. He was not only a 
priest and an Italian, but, being a good 
priest, and, in his sense, a patriotic Ital- 
ian, he tried to bring his Church and his 
country into harmony, by reforming the 
abuses in the former and waking the 
feeble States of the latter from their self- 
ish lethargy to a sense of national unity 
and a readiness for mutual help. In this 
way he placed himself in opposition at 
once to that strong party which, jealous 
and distrustful of the Church’s influence, 
would be glad to see it indefinitely re- 
duced, and, on the other, to that still 
stronger and less scrupulous party, repre- 
sented by the Jesuits and their friends, 


* Epistole Religioso-famigliare di Antonio Ros- 
mini~Serbati. Torino, 1857. Della Vita di Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati, Memorie di Francesco Paoli, pub- 
blicate dal? Accademia di Rovereto. Roma, etc., 
Paravia, 1880. Della Missione dipiomatica di An- 
tonio Rosmini-Serbati alla Corte di Roma negli anni 
1848-9. Roma. etc., Paravia, 1881. 
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which would willingly see every State in 
the world become as weak as water, if 
itself could maintain its influence. 

With all these drawbacks, it is hardly 
strange that Rosmini should have re- 
mained hitherto almost unknown to the 
world, or that his greatness, as a man and 
as a thinker, should have been lost sight 
of in consequence of his mistaken efforts 
as a patriot and a priest. At all events, 
now that we have before us two thick 
volumes of his letters, a life written by a 
loving disciple who knew him intimately, 
and his own account of his unfortunate 
mission to Rome, we may reasonably 
hope that justice will finally be done him, 
and his true place, as one of the profound- 
est of thinkers, recognized by all fair- 
minded men. That his merits should 
ever be acknowledged by his ecclesiasti- 
cal foes is as much too generous a wish 
as it is a hope too ignorantly optimistic. 

Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, sprung from 
an old and noble family, was born at 
Rovereto, in the Tyrol, on the 25th of 
March, 1797. His parents, Pier Modesto 
and Giovanna Rosmini, the latter origi- 
nally a Countess dei Formenti from Riva, 
on the Lake of Garda, were pious Catho- 
lics, but otherwise not remarkable. An- 
tonio was the second of four children, and 
the eldest of three sons.* Being of an 
unusually fine, sensitive organization, he 
developed rapidly, and early showed those 
tendencies and tastes which shaped his 
whole life. After distinguishing himself 
as a pupil in the gymnasium of his na- 
tive town, he was placed for two years 
(1815-16) under the care of a private tutor, 
the excellent Father Orsi, who gave him 
thorough instruction in mathematics, but 
could not defend against his searching 
logic the then popular philosophical sys- 
tem of Locke, which he strove to impart. 
In philosophy the pupil shortly became 
the teacher. 

It was during these years that Rosmini 


* Neither of the other sons showed any remarkable 
talent ; but the sister, Margherita, who became a sister 
of charity, in many ways resembled Antonio. A brief 
life of her has been written. The genealogy of the 
family has been traced by Father Paoli, in a work en- 
titled ‘* Antonio Rosmini e la sua Prosapia, la sua Casa 
e il suo Monumento a Rovereto, con illustrazioni.”’ 
Rovereto, 1880. 
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came to the resolution to enter the priest- 
hood, a step which, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his parents and others, he 
practically took in 1817, by entering the 
University of Padua as a student of 
theology. At Padua he made himself 
many enthusiastic friends, bought himself 
a large library, and devoted himself zeal- 
ously to study. In 1820 his father died, 
leaving him heir to the larger part of his 
wealth. In 1821 he was ordained priest, 
and shortly afterwards paid a brief visit 
to Rome, which, naturally enough, made 
a very deep impression on him. 

The six years from 1820 to 1826 Ros- 
mini spent in contemplation, living mostly 
at Rovereto, devoting himself to the study 
of philosophy, and enjoying, in frequent 
prayer, that intimate love of God which 
with him took the place of youthful pas- 
sion. Here he read the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Plotinus, of St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, and St. Bonaventura, of 
Locke, Descartes, Leibnitz, and Condil- 
lac, of Reid and Stewart, of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, as well as others 
by authors of less note. Here also he 
wrote a number of essays, a sketch of 
what afterwards became two works, the 
“ Philosophy of Right” and the “ Philos- 
ophy of Politics,” and some parts of his 
great work on the origin of ideas. Here, 
finally, he settled the question of his life- 
work, assuming a task from which he 
never afterwards for one moment turned 
aside. 

We have thus run over, as rapidly as 
possible, the first thirty years of Ros- 
mini’s life, because, in spite of the mani- 
fold activities with which they teemed, 
they were, after all, only years of prepara- 
tion for the tasks whose execution alone 
gives them a worthy interest. Born, if 
ever man was, to be a priest, with none of 
those strong ties which bind the children 
of this world to family, society, and mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, he had no boy- 
hood or youth in the ordinary sense of 
these terms. Though healthy, he was 
tender, delicate, and of more than femi- 
nine sensitiveness. Having, moreover, 
an unusual development of brain, he in- 
clined from the first to occupy himself 
with intellectual matters. He had little 
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taste for those games and sports of boy- 
hood which go so far to make strong 
muscles, strong hearts, and strong friends, 
and to impart a healthy yet unexaggerated 
sense of personalimportance. His games 
were books, his sports long hours of hap- 
py contemplation. Love for women he 
seems never to have known. Even his 
friendships, though strong and lasting, 
were rather enthusiastic religious sympa- 
thies than personal attachments. At the 
age of thirty he could write: “ Beautiful 
is friendship; but more beautiful is the 
love of Holy Church. Family affection, 
too, is praiseworthy ; so is love of country 
and nation; but oh! that family, country, 
and nation may be but so many means for 
advancing the Church of God!” 

When we consider a character like 
this, so evidently intended for the clois- 
ter, the study, and the altar, we naturally 
feel as if he had been a man born out of 
season, five hundred years too late, as if 
his place were by the side of gentle, in- 
spired John Fidanza— St. Bonaventura 
— whose nature is expressed in his own 
now much-abused phrase, “ sweetness and 
light; ” and, moreover, as if he could have 
very little to teach us, sons of an age of 
stormy activity, when thought, being a 
function of will rather than of intellect, is 
neither sweet nor fulgent. But such a 
feeling, if we were to entertain it, would 
most certainly mislead us. Rosmini is 
but one of the numerous examples of that 
law which ordains that no work done in 
love and good faith, however mistaken its 
aim, shall be lost, but that all shall count 
among the means whereby darkness, evil, 
and suffering are slowly but surely being 
made to cease. We may have to look 
away from Rosmini’s ideal, to discount 
many of his results, to admit that he was 
in many things carried away by habit, 
sympathy, and prejudice; but, after all, 
enough of his work will remain to entitle 
him to a high place among the benefac- 
tors of mankind, and, in all things, to a 
respectful hearing. 

Early in 1826 Rosmini removed from 
Rovereto to Milan, thus exchanging his 
life of contemplation for one of activity. 
During the two years which he passed in 
the city of St. Ambrose he worked out into 
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perfect clearness the plan of his life-tasks, 
and took firm steps towards the execution 
of them. Though we have said tasks, yet 
it was in reality a single great task, sub- 
divided, indeed, into minor ones, to which 
he addressed himself. This was nothing 
less than the initiation of a complete ref- 
ormation of human, and especially of Ital- 
ian, society, through a restoration of the 
old harmony between Church and State, a 
restoration based on principles of reason, 
supplemented by truths of revelation ra- 
tionally accepted. His aim was to do for 
the Church of the nineteenth century 
what Thomas of Aquino had done for that 
of the thirteenth, paying all needful re- 
gard to the new conditions and necessi- 
ties. Indeed, next to Jesus, Rosmini took 
St. Thomas for his model in all things. 
He speaks of him as “the prince of Ital- 
ian philosophers, whose dear footsteps on 
the arduous path of truth it always has 
been, and always will be, our endeavor to 
follow.” And on that path he not only 
followed him, but overtook him and out- 
stripped him. 

In order to understand the aspect which 
social and political reform assumed in 
Rosmini’s mind, we must take into ac- 
count the circumstances of his birth and 
position. Born of a noble Italian family 
and reared in an almost cloistral atmo- 
sphere, untainted by doubt, heresy, or 
breath of that Occidental individualism 
which shapes the modern world, he united 
to the instincts of the nobleman, the firm, 
authoritative convictions of the believing 
Catholic, and the autocratic, gregarious 
tendencies of the Oriental. Although the 
first were deeply overlaid, and in great 
measure transformed, by an _ almost 
boundless humility, charity, and kindli- 
ness, and the second so brought into con- 
nection with the upper limits of reason as 
to seem to rest upon it, both were never- 
theless always present as determining ele- 
ments in his character and intellect, while 
the last formed the constant factor in all 
his activities. Naturally enough, there- 
fore, his ideal of a perfect society, as in- 
deed of a perfect universe, was a complex 
of dependent, graded organisms, united 
and animated by a single supreme, inde- 
pendent principle; in other words, by 
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God, omnipotent and incomprehensible, 
mercifully just and justly merciful. This 
ideal was such as might be expected to be 
held by a humane, gifted Christian, Cath- 
olic nobleman and priest, distressed at the 
tendency of his time toward pure rational- 
ism, and believing in supernatural illumi- 
nation, divinely delegated authority, so- 
cial distinctions, and other hereditary and 
conventional advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Seeing clearly that, before this 
ideal could be attained, two main things 
were necessary — first, a purely rational 
system of thought which, while rendering 
reason innocuous by showing its limits 
and dependence, should demonstrate the 
need and antecedent probability of a reve- 
lation, and justify the claims of Catholi- 
cism as that revelation; and second, a 
devoted body of men to be apostles of 
this system — he resolutely set himself to 
the double task of realizing both. 

As early as 1816, while he was still at 
home in Rovereto, studying under Father 
Orsi, Rosmini had discovered the principle 
with which (aided by a free use of reason 
and an unprejudiced examination, compar- 
ison, and, where possible, reconciliation of 
all previous philosophies, he hoped to com- 
bat error, systematize truth, lay a solid 
basis for the sciences, and thus erect a 
ladder whereby to ascend the heights of 
theology. About ten years later, in 1825, 
partly under the influence of the Marchesa 
di Canossa, who had founded an institu- 
tion for Daughters of Charity, he began 
to see the necessity of adding to the 
Church a new order, which should be the 
leaven of future society as conceived by 
him. In undertaking both these tasks he 
said (characteristically enough, as we shall 
see) that he felt himself moved by a “di- 
vine will,” and, no doubt, from the first 
moment when he became aware of this 
prompting, he was silently working out the 
plans of themin his mind. It was not, how- 
ever, until during his stay at Milan that he 
took active steps toward the accomplish- 
ment of either. Here he not only pub- 
lished the first volume of his “ Ofuscoli 
Filosofici” and wrote several smaller es- 
says, but also labored assiduously on what 
he meant should be the fundamental work 
of his entire system, his “ New Essay on 
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the Origin of Ideas ” (“Muovo Saggio sul? 
Origine delle Idee”). Here, too, he made 
the acquaintance of the energetic French 
priest, Father Loewenbruk, through whose 
influence he was induced to take im- 
mediate steps toward the definite estab- 
lishment of his contemplated order. By 
way of preparation for this, Rosmini had 
already gathered round him a few pious, 
devoted men; but as they had no common 
home and norule, they hardly even formed 
the basis of a religious community. En- 
couraged by Loewenbruk, Rosmini now 
determined to supply these essentials, and 
after much prayerful deliberation, fixed 
upon Monte Calvario, at Domodossola in 
Piedmont, as the spot most suitable for 
future action. Loewenbruk, having been 
sent in the height of summer (1827) to 
examine the spot, reported favorably, and 
so the two agreed to meet there on the 
2oth of February of the following year, 
in order to prepare for their important 
work, by spending the forty days of Lent 
in lonely fasting, contemplation, and 
prayer. The intervening months were 
spent by Rosmini in battling with enfee- 
bled health, in manifold literary and other 
activity, and in much official letter-writing 
and visiting, in order to obtain the per- 
mission of ecclesiastical superiors to do 
the good he desired. 

There is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in the thought of this simple, tender, 
gifted, noble, profoundly religious soul la- 
boring under mountains of leaden tradition 
and official formalism, in order to lift some 
of his fellow-creatures into the light of 
God, and believing all the while that the 
mountains carry him and their lead buoy 
him up. Light, supernatural light, that is 
what he is striving for, the thing for the 
sake of which he is neglecting much of 
the natural light. The hasty, vague met- 
aphors of ancient dyspeptic mystics (un- 
happy heirs of abusers of the light and 
other good things of nature), metaphors 
now embodied in creeds, catechisms, and 
prayers, have become to him realities, and, 
indeed, the only true realities. Heaven 
and the vision of God, things of which he 
knows no more and can conceive no more 
than the clod beneath his feet, unrealities 
which attract only because, being un- 
known and unknowable, they are beyond 
the reach of even dyspeptic perversity, 
are the vocable idols or idol vocables at 
whose shrines he is preparing to sacrifice 
health, strength, energy, and all that can 
in any sense be called his. 

Rosmini left Milaa on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1828, and celebrated mass at Monte 
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Calvario on the following day. He expect- 
ed to begin his forty days’ silent fast in the 
wilderness on the 2oth, in company with 
the never-silent preacher Loewenbruk, 
who meanwhile had been scouring the 
mountain villages round about, edifying 
the natives by French gesticulation and a 
language which they did not understand. 
Verily a wilderness it was to which he re- 
tired, an alpine wilderness ; for Domodos- 
sola in February is a very different place 
from Domodossola in July. And Loewen- 
bruk, following probably the light of nature 
and dreading silence, never appeared. So 
on the 2oth Rosmini found himself alone 
with only his old family servant, on the 
top of a bleak, windy hill, in an old, dilap- 
idated tenement, of which only two or 
three rooms could boast of roofs, and 
these very leaky, with nothing to sleep on 
but a couch of not over-dry leaves, noth- 
ing to eat but herbs, which his astonished 
servant hardly even knew how to boil, and 
nothing to drink but torrent water. His 
only luxury was a daily walk under the 
neighboring pines and chestnuts, and for 
that he had to pay a rent! But the brave. 
gentle soul, conscious of his own right 
will, was not daunted. On the contrary, 
hardship, privation, and desertion seemed 
only to increase his fervor of devotion. 
In the absence of men and things, he 
found God and ideas. We are curiously 
constructed beings. The currents of our 
nature run both ways; if we bar their 
entrance from without, they will immedi- 
ately begin to flow from within, and it is 
often hard for a time to tell in which 
direction they are moving. But the ex- 
hausted nerves, the feverish or diminished 
pulse, and the wearied brain, continually 
confused by a vague, settled sense of want 
of time, in due course disclose the secret. 

The weary forty days passed, and still 
no Loewenbruk or any word from him. 
He did not even write for more than three 
months. Meanwhile Rosmini continued 
to fast, pray, and hope against hope, in the 
midst of which fasting, praying and hop- 
ing, he found time to work on his “ New 
Essay” and the “Rule” or “Consti- 
tution ” of his new society. The latter he 
wrote on his knees before a crucifix. The 
main features of it had long been present 
in his mind, and had indeed formed the 
rule of his conduct from an early age. 
In 1825 he had written in his diary : — 


I, most unworthy priest, have resolved to 
shape my conduct in accordance with two prin- 
ciples, which are these: 1st. ‘To devote myself 
seriously to setting myself free from my most 
enormous vices and purifying my soul from the 
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iniquity with which it has been loaded since 
my birth, without going in search of other oc- 
cupations or enterprises for the good of my 
neighbor, feeling, as I do, my utter incapacity 
of myself to achieve anything for their good. 
2nd. Not to refuse any offices of charity 
towards my neighbor, if ever Divine Provi- 
dence shall offer or present them to me, inas- 
much as God is able to make use of any in- 
strument, and, therefore, even of me, for his 
purposes ; and, should this happen, I will pre- 
serve perfect indifference as to the nature of 
these offices, and perform those laid upon me 
with the same fervor as if I had assumed them 
of my own free will. 


Of these two “ principles of passivity,” 
the former corresponded to what he called 
the elective, the latter to what he termed 
the assumptive state. They contain his 
whole theory of moral and religious life. 
“The whole duty of man” is to prepare 
himself to be a passive instrument in the 
hands of God. This is surely taking 
Christianity in earnest — God all in all; 
man but a poor, foully constructed, use- 
less implement, which, by painful cleans- 
ing of itself from the concreted rust and 
filth with which omnipotent divine Provi- 
dence, in his “inscrutable wisdom,” has 
seen fit to disfigure it, may possibly in- 
duce this same omnipotent divine Provi- 
dence graciously to stoop down and use 
it, mayhap, in stirring up some other 
equally filthy and worthless implement to 
prepare itself for similar service. Man, 
with his boundless capacity for suffering, 
has no rights which God is bound to re- 
spect. Whatever befalls him he must 
coweringly accept, as coming from infinite 
wisdom, which being inscrutable, may, 
for aught he knows, be infinite folly, or 
absolute stupidity. Stated in plain terms, 
such is the doctrine, foolish enough and 
hideous enough surely —a base survival 
of notions current in times before tyranny 
and tyrants, having incurred the right- 
eous indignation of this world, were con- 
strained to take refuge in heaven, whose 
still unexplored wastes harbor a good 
many such fell monsters. But heaven is 
so far off that it has had no direct com- 
munication with us for nearly nineteen 
centuries now. Need we wonder if it has 
fallen behind in the race of civilization? 

Foolish or wise, such, at all events, was 
the doctrine with which tradition and 
education had succeeded in burdening 
the soul of the pious, inspired Rosmini. 
And bravely, manfully, self-denyingly, did 
he struggle with its Cyclopean bulk, try- 
ing with huge blocks of patent inconceiv- 
ability, painted over with engrained pre)- 
udice and bound together with cunning 
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clamps of unpatented, purely human dia- 
lectics, to build a rest for it, and so keep 
it from crushing the dear life out of him 
and his much-loved fellow-creatures. 

Rosmini’s solitude was in course of 
time somewhat relieved by the arrival of 
a few weaker brethren, good, pious, meek, 
much-crushed souls, desirous of putting 
themselves under his spiritual direction. 
Exceedingly poor in spirit, nor any better 
provided in purse, they needed help quite 
other than spiritual, and that too they 
received with no grudging hand. In 
all Europe they could have found no 
nobler or tenderer heart to appeal to. 
Finally, towards summer, the unreliable, 
erratic, polyphloisbean Loewenbruk also 
put in an appearance, and was received 
with open arms. And it was high time; 
for poor Rosmini’s health, in spite of all 
his iron will, was fast giving way. Pri- 
vation, neglect, and overwork had aggra- 
vated maladies contracted years before, 
and placed them beyond hope of cure. 
Henceforth, in addition to his grievous 
spiritual burdens, he must labor under 
the weight of numerous physical ones, 
some of them now so pressing that he 
must at once seek a milder climate and 
other remedies. Committing his few 
sheep in the wilderness to the care of 
Loewenbruk, he left Domodossola in 
July, after five months of destructive so- 
journ. The mineral waters of Recoaro 
and his old home associations at Rove- 
reto having in turn failed materially to 
benefit him, he finally, in November, 
started for Rome, which he reached on 
the 25th of that month. When he saw 
the cupola of St. Peter’s rise over the 
horizon, he sang a Ze Deum for joy, be- 
cause he was approaching “ the city chosen 
by God to be the capital of his kingdom 
upon earth.” Much, it should seem, to 
the amazement of his less ebullient ser- 
vant. 

Rosmini remained in Rome for about 
sixteen months. He was treated with 
much kindness and consideration by Car- 
dinal Cappellari, afterwards Pope Gre- 
gory XIV., and by other distinguished 
personages, was strongly encouraged by 
Popes Leo XII. and Pius VIII., then 
“happily reigning,” to pursue with all 
vigor his philosophical studies, took steps 
to obtain the approval of the Holy See 
for his new order, and gave to the world, 
in four volumes, his ‘*‘ New Essay on the 
Origin of Ideas.” This work at once 
established his reputation as the most 
profound Catholic philosopher of his 
time, and was very soon introduced asa 
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text-book into numerous schools and 
seminaries. Even, it seems, into some 
managed by Jesuits, which shows that 
that astute order, not yet seeing reason 
to dread his personal influence, had not 
discovered, as they afterwards found it 
prudent to do, that his writings were 
filled with the most damnable heresies. 
Thus Rosmini’s visit to Rome, though 
not undertaken voluntarily, afforded him 
an opportunity for carrying out some of 
his most cherished schemes. In all the 
good that happened to him he saw God’s 
special providence. 

In May, 1830, Rosmini returned to Do- 
modossola, feeble in health indeed, but 
full of new energy. He was enthusiasti- 
cally received by his very little flock, and 
immediately resumed his habits of labor 
and privation. His life, from this time 
on, naturally divides itself into three pe- 
riods: the first from 1830 to 1837, in 
which he worked hard and with only par- 
tial success at his double task ; the second, 
from 1837 to 1848, in which everything 
seemed to go well with him; and the 
third, from 1848 to 1855, during which 
his faith and patience were put to the 
severest tests by the cowardly and slan- 
derous machinations of wicked men, who 
sought to ruin, because they could not 
corrupt, him. 

Shortly after his arrival at Domodos- 
sola, Rosmini sent an abstract of the plan 
of his new society to Cardinal Cappellari, 
who was deeply interested in it. At the 
same time he set to work to realize said 
plan, by entering upon a regular novitiate, 
along with his two or three friends, one 
of whom, the zealous Loewenbruk, he 
made his spiritual director. With much 
reluctance he allowed himself to be chosen 
temporary superior. After all, he took 
his share, and a large one, of the work 
of the house, sweeping, stove-polishing, 
lamp-cleaning, dish-washing, and other 
scullion drudgery. Poor enough and 
wasteful enough employment for a man 
like him! Curious enough, too, that it 
should seem an evidence of virtuous 
humility for a man to perform work alto- 
gether below the measure of his gifts! 
But such was the traditional mode of ex- 
hibiting that much overrated virtue, a 
mode which gives excellent opportunity 
for the display of the corresponding vice 
as well. Hypocrisy! hypocrisy! not in- 
deed of the base, lying kind, but of the 
sort reproved by Jesus; mere play-acting, 
the repetition of a part, learnt, not by 
heart, but by lips and limbs, and per- 
formed for performing’s sake. Shall we 
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never learn that the genuine and valuable 
humility consists in a simple, truthful 
estimate of ourselves and others, and dig- 
nified action in accordance therewith ? 

Meanwhile Rosmini’s reputation and 
that of his society were growing, and per- 
sons out of harmony with the arrange- 
ments of this little-known world came to 
him, asking for direction to another, con- 
siderably less known, but gratuitously 
assumed to be better. Towards the end 
of 1830, also, he accepted an invitation 
from the Bishop of Trent, a diocese then, 
as now, a part of unredeemed Italy, to 
found a house of his order in that city, 
and from then till 1834 he lived partly 
there and partly at Domodossola, doing 
his best to educate men for the task of 

uiding their fellows, with some kind of 
infused, old-fashioned hope, to the limits 
of the unknown. In these years he wrote 
his “ Principles of Moral Science,” an 
excellent book, part of his “ Supernatural 
Anthropology” (still unpublished), and 
his now famous “ Five Wounds of Holy 
Church ” (1832). 

In 1834 Rosmini was called by the 
clergy and people of his native town to 
the pastorship of the congregation of St. 
Mark’s. Though accepting with much 
reluctance, once appointed, he did his 
utmost to perform his duty, as he -under- 
stood it. So great indeed were his zeal 
and success in behalf of religion that they 
roused the suspicions of the Austrian 
government, which, dreading his undis- 
guised Papal leanings, threw such obsta- 
cles in the way of his favorite evening 
religious conventicles, that in October, 
1835, he resigned his charge and returned 
to his previous mode of life. But the 
Austrian government, now that its atten- 
tion had been called to him as a man with 
a purpose, was not satisfied with this. 
Its agents began likewise to investigate 
his religious house at Trent, and finding 
that its constitution and tendencies sa- 
vored of Jesuitism, made such regulations 
as finally to break it up, a disaster which 
rendered him suspected and many of his 
friends lukewarm. Rosmini accepted all 
meekly and thankfully, as a dispensation 
of infinite wisdom. An attempt to found 
a religious house at Tamié, in Savoy, 
failed chiefly through the defection of 
Loewenbruk, who had been left to man- 
age it. This sturdy evangelist, in spite 
of his lasting respect for Rosmini, could 
not accept the “ principles of passivity,” 
finding the will of the Lord in his own, 
which was more convenient. A house, 
established at the Sagra of St. Michael, 
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near Turin, was more successful, and, 
indeed, exists to this day. In England, 
likewise, the order found a footing, and 
has ever since met with much encourage- 
ment and success. 

Amidst all this variety of outward ac- 
tivity, with its exciting successes and 
reverses, Rosmini’s inner life remained 
perfectly unruffled. As soon as he had 
entered his chamber and shut the door, 
he could collect himself and turn to 
prayer, contemplation, and study. The 
doctrines of his “New Essay,” being 
diametrically opposed to those of the 
sensistic English and French philosophy, 
then current in Italy, were already calling 
forth serious attacks, and had to be de- 
fended. Some of these, indeed, he con- 
sidered, and rightly, below notice; but 
the critical work of the gifted Italian 
patriot, Count Mamiani, then living in 
exile in Paris, drew from him the bulky 
volume entitled “The Restoration of 
Philosophy in Italy, proposed by Count 
Terenzio Mamiani della Rovere and ex- 
amined by A. Rosmini,” in which he 
restated with so much admirable clear- 
ness and cogency the doctrines and con- 
clusions of his “Essay” as almost to 
convert even his critic tothem. Mamiani 
was, and is, a man of infinite fairness and 
good faith, a noble contrast to most of 
Rosmini’s critics.* 

But Rosmini was getting tired of Aus- 
trian interference and surveillance. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1837, having obtained per- 
mission to absent himself from Austrian 
dominion for ten years, he took up his 
abode at Stresa, a small but beautifully 
situated town on the western shore of 
Lago Maggiore, almost opposite the Bor- 
romean Islands. Here he acquired an 
estate, and upon it built a church and a 
house for the novitiate of his order, which 
he then removed thither. The house was 
at first far too large for the small number 
of its occupants ; but he had faith that in 
time it would be too small, and that he 
lived to see. In the eleven years from 
1837 to 1848 Rosmini may be said to 
have enjoyed as much happiness as ever 
falls to the lot of mortal man. Every- 


* Many visitors to Rome are doubtless familiar with 
the kindly old man, now a senator and full of all sorts 
of mirth and genial remembrances. An Italian of the 
best type, a rich, well-balanced, straightforward nature, 
doing the right thing almost unconsciously, and little 
heeding whether it bring to him happiness or the re- 
verse. He stiil writes voluminously, and edits a philo- 
sophicil journal, La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane. 
His recent work, ‘* The Religion of the Future,’’ is a 
noble contribution to the literature of that weary sub- 
ect. What if the future, after all, should need no re- 
igion? 
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thing seemed to go well with him. His 
order increased and flourished, and in 
1839 received the formal approval of the 
Holy See. He found leisure to pursue 
his philosophical studies, and to continue 
the working out of his own system, the 
documents of which, collected into thirty- 
one volumes, he now began to publish. 
Various fields of usefulness began to 
open up tohim. He was surrounded by 
loving friends, such as Manzoni, Tom- 
maséo, Bonghi, Gustavo Cavour (brother 
of the statesman), and received visits 
from many distinguished foreigners. His 
philosophy, indeed, was still attacked by 
men of various creeds ; among others, by 
Vincenzo Gioberti, the great plebeian 
priest-patriot, in a work entitled “ The 
Philosophical Errors of Antonio Ros- 
mini.” This attack was a violent one; 
but Rosmini replied with much dignity, 
and Gioberti lived to repent his rashness. 
Rosmini’s doings were likewise watched 
with suspicion and jealousy by his old 
friends, the Jesuits, and ominous whis- 
perings were coming from some of their 
unacknowledged mouthpieces ; but as yet 
there was no open display of venom. 
However, the time for that, too, was at 
hand. The year 1848 brought trouble to 
Rosmini, as well as to many others. 

For twenty-two years of his active life, 
from 1826 to 1848, Rosmini, bent upon 
the execution of the great tasks which he 
believed the Almighty had given him to 
perform, had carefully avoided mixing 
himself up with interests, or assuming 
offices, which did not promise to contrib- 
ute to the success of these. For this 
reason, though deeply interested in poli- 
tics, both on account of his own position 
as an Austrian subject, and still more by 
reason of the difficulties in which the 
Church was beginning to find herself, he 
had never directly attempted to influence 
the course of them in one way or another. 
He had, likewise, steadily refused all 
ecclesiastical preferment, and even avoid- 
ed all occasions when such might have 
been offered to him. Though the inti- 
mate and trusted friend of Pope Gregory 
XVI., he had accepted no preferment at 
his hands, and through that pontiff had 
promised him a house for his order in 
Rome, the quiet, trustful waiter for the 
day of the Lord took no steps to remind 
him of that promise. As he himself says, 
his motto was that’ which he had in- 
scribed over the door of his cell at Monte 
Calvario: “Bonum est prestolari cum 
silentio salutare Dei.” And wait he did, 
and in silence. 
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But at last the time came when he felt 
that he was summoned to take part in the 
political movements of his time. The in- 
terests of the Church were in dangér. In 
spite of all efforts to check it, the liberal 
movement had reached the Papal States, 
and the people, no longer content with the 
government of princes responsible only 
to God, were vigorously demanding a 
constitution, which Pius IX., new to his 
dignity, seemed not indisposed to grant. 
Rosmini was an ardent believer in con- 
stitutional government; but he had a ter- 
rible dread and hatred of constitutions 
modelled on the French tpye. According- 
ly, though steadily refusing to present him- 
self in Rome, on the ground that neither 
the Lord nor the pope had unmistakably 
called him, he willingly yielded to the re- 
quest of Cardinal Castracane to draw up a 
plan of a constitution to be presented to 
the pope for consideration. This document 
was finished and sent off on the roth of 
March, but arrived too late to be of service. 
Pius IX., amid the cheers of Europe, had 
already granted a constitution, containing 
many of the provisions of which Rosmini 
had but too well foreseen the results. 
Rosmini, however, was not discouraged. 
He felt that he was called to act, and he 
acted. He rewrote, in a somewhat en- 
larged form, his unaccepted plan for a 
constitution, and published it under the 
title: “Constitution in accordance with 
Social Justice, with an Appendix on the 
Unity of Italy.”* This was followed by 
his “ Five Wounds of Holy Church,” ¢ a 
work written over sixteen years before. 
The aim of the former was to dissuade 
the Italians from adopting a constitution 
on the French model, to encourage the 
preservation of existing monarchies and 
dignities, and to combat republicanism. It 
is, in two respects, a most noteworthy 
production — first, as being the well-pon- 
dered work of one of the most gifted, 
honest, and unselfish men, and one of the 
truest Catholics, that ever lived, and, 
second, as, therefore, showing us the very 
best we could ever hope to obtain from 
Catholics, should they at any time regain 
their ascendancy in politics. It consists 
of five divisions or titles (¢/to//), preceded 
by an introduction, treating of the vices 
incident to constitutions of the French 
type and the remedies for them. Of these 


* La Costituzione secondo la Giustizia sociale, con 
un’ Appendice sull’ Unita d’ Italia. Milano. Radaelli, 
1843. 

+ Le cinque Piaghe della Santa Chiesa, Trattato 
dedicato al Clero Cattolico. Lugano, 1348; Perugia, 
1849. 
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vices we may mention three — first, the 
tendency to encourage in all citizens an 
immoderate ambition to rise in society; 
second, the failure to guarantee the dis- 
tribution of property, large and small 
properties having equal representation; 
and, third, the abandoning of religion to 
the tender mercies of political interests, 
and depriving the Church of her liberty, 
“which is the most precious of all the lib- 
erties of the people.” Of the five titles into 
which the constitution is divided, the first 
treats of the fundamental principles of the 
State; the second, of the king (or presi- 
dent); the third, of the rights of citizens ; 
the fourth, of the legislative chambers ; and 
the fifth, of courts of justice. Of the arti- 
cles under Title I., the first reads: “ The 
rights of nature and reason are inviolable 
for every man.” On which the second is a 
strange commentary; it runs: “ Liberty 
of action is guaranteed to the Catholic 
Church; direct communication with the 
Holy See in matters ecclesiastical cannot 
be interfered with ; councils are a matter 
of right; the election of bishops shall 
belong to the clergy and people, accord- 
ing to the ancient discipline, the supreme 
pontiff reserving to himself the right of 
confirmation.” Title II. provides for a 
constitutional king of good type. Title 
III. secures to all citizens equality before 
the law, personal liberty, inviolability of 
domicile, protection of property of all 
kinds, including literary, and the right of 
appealing to the legislature, as well as of 
holding public meetings for all purposes 
not immoral orirreligious. Liberty of in- 
struction and of the press are guaranteed ; 
but “a law represses the abuse of it,” 
and “the Church reserves the right of 
imposing a censure (on works printed), 
not involving any penal action on the part 
of the State.” The article securing liberty 
of instruction is really meant to secure it 
mostly to the clergy; “the civil authority 
is incompetent in such matters.” 

Title 1V. provides for a legislative body 
representing taxable property — wealth, 
and wealth alone. There are to be two 
houses, one elected by the larger, the 
other by the smaller, proprietors. Depu- 
ties are to be chosen by electoral colleges, 
the number and _ individual wealth of 
whose members are to be to each other in 
inverse ratio, so that a single person, pay- 
ing the requisite amount of taxes, ma 
alone form a college and elect himself, 
and a million of persons, owning nothing 
but the labor of their hands, must count 
for nothing. Indeed, labor, whether of 
head or of hand, has no representation. 
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Plenty of provision here for the preserva- 
tion of wealth and poverty, for the exer- 
cise of lordly condescension and pious 
charity, on the one hand, and of servile 
humility and self-abasing mendicity on 
the other! If these essential elements of 
Catholic civilization must be perpetuated, 
no better programme for that purpose 
could be found than Rosmini’s “ Consti- 
tution.” And the best of it is yet to 
come. Not only are the poor to be ex- 
cluded from all share in legislation, but no 
non-Catholic can sit as a deputy in either 
house. An article (57) provides that all 
deputies must be Italians, and this is 
interpreted to mean that they must be 
Catholics, on the ground that Italy is a 
Catholic country. The arguments by 
which Rosmini tries to justify this mani- 
fest injustice are pitiable, contemptible, 
Jesuitical beyond all expression or belief. 
One cannot read them without feeling that 
his moral sense is insulted, and nothing 
prevents him from throwing away the 
book in utter disgust, except the convic- 
tion that the blame rests not with Ros- 
mini, but with the cruel, crazing, diaboli- 
cal untruth, which, like the juice of cursed 
hebenon, had been instilled into his ears 
from infancy. He had been taught to 
believe that the world was made for Cath- 
olics, and he had closed his eyes and be- 
lieved it. He had been told that infidels, 
be they ever so learned and honest, are, 
at best, only victims of “invincible igno- 
rance,” inflicted on them by eternal jus- 
tice for daring to be learned and to deal 
honestly with themselves — objects of 
pity, to be simply tolerated “ with pleni- 
tude of charity” (con pienezza di carita) ; 
and that, too, he had believed. What 
theories of human justice can we expect 
from men once bamboozled into believing 
such manifest, monstrous lies, even about 
God himself? And yet such believing is 
held to be pious! 

Finding nothing very new or remarka- 
ble under Title V., we take leave of this 
strange document, with a feeling in our 
hearts that Italy is most warmly to be 
congratulated on having escaped the ap- 
plication of such an inhuman instrument. 
Poor, noble, long-suffering Italy! she has 
had many scourges; but this double, in- 
evitable, perpetual scourge of supercilious 
wealth and power, twisted, knotted, and 
consecrated by pompous, irresponsible 
supernaturalism, this constitution not ac- 
cording to, but contrary to, justice, social, 
and of all other kinds, would have been 
the direst of all. 

If for Rosmini’s “ Constitution,” with 
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its declared purpose of delivering over 
Italy, bound hand and foot, to the tender 
mercies of popes and princes, we have 
only words of pity and strong condemna- 
tion, we have something different for his 
other political pamphlet, “The Five 
Wounds of Holy Church.” If Rosmini, 
in his heart, desired to see Italy and all 
the world subject to the Church, he, at all 
events, desired that the Church should be 
worthy to rule. Inasmuch, moreover, as 
he was not at all blind to the fact that she 
was then very far from such worthiness, 
he did what in him lay, honestly and fear- 
lessly, to reform her. Regarding, with 
mysticism sufficiently familiar, the Church 
as the body of Christ, he finds it pierced 
in hands, feet, and side, with five wounds. 
These wounds are due mainly to feudal- 
ism and its unjust refusal to recognize the 
freehold tenures of the Church. By 
claiming these as feofs, the feudal lords 
not only placed the bishops personally in 
the position of dependants and vassals 
(wound in the left foot), but also, natu- 
rally, claimed the right of nominating 
them (wound in the right foot). In this 
way, the bishops, attached to the courts of 
different princes and dependent upon their 
favor, became involved in worldly affairs 
and jealous of their own and their lord’s 
dignity, so that, forgetting their spiritual 
calling and union in the body of Christ 
(wound in the side), they became separated 
both from the lower clergy and from the 
people. The former, therefore, remained 
without instruction (wound in the right 
hand), and the latter, left entirely to their 
care, soon ceased, from want of teaching, 
to ee the meaning of even the 
acts of public worship, and, not under- 
standing the language employed in them, 
became mere spectators of a dumb show 
(wounded in the left hand). Distressed 
at the sight of these wounds, Rosmini 
calls for the restoration of the state of 
things which existed before the rise of 
feudalism, freedom of Church property, 
restitution to the clergy and people of the 
right to nominate their own bishops, fre- 
quent communication, through synods 
and councils, of the bishops with each 
other and with the Holy See, instruction 
and education of the lower clergy by the 
living voice and daily example of the 
bishops, instead of by poor seminaries 
and dry, heartless compends of dogmatic 
lore, and, finally, instruction of the laity 
in the doctrines of their faith, and the 
banishment of the Latin language from 
the services of the Church. 

Though Rosmini’s picture of the pre- 











feudal Church is one-sided enough, and 
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therefore false, there is much in his pam- 
phlet deserving of the highest praise, and 
we may readily believe that Pius IX., 
before he became afraid of truth and 
common sense, read it with pleasure and 
approbation. But we must never forget 
Rosmini’s standpoint, which was that of 
an absolutely sincere and ardent Chris- 
tian, believing that the kingdoms of this 
world were to become the kingdoms of 
Christ. Which to him meant that they 
were all to become subject to the pope as 
their moral head, to Rome and to Italy. 
What he aimed at, therefore, was nothing 
less than the entire separation of Church 
and State in all countries in which the 
pope was not temporal as well as spir- 
itual ruler, and the consolidation of the 
Church, as an independent international 
commune, divinely deputed to subdue the 
nations and bring them under the yoke 
of Christ; that is, of the pope. In all 
this Rosmini was but the loyal and con- 
sistent son of the Church, the dangerous 
absurdity of whose claims and purposes 
is concealed only by their familiarity and 
antiquity. 

That Rosmini, in demanding that the 
Church should be made independent of 
the State, did not mean, at the same time, 
that the State should become indepen- 
dent of the Church, is plainly shown by 
his almost passionate advocacy of the 
temporal power of the pope. Where the 
Church could entirely control the State, 
no separation between them was to be 
thought of; that was the ideal order of 
things. Those of us who know the Papal 
States, after their thousand years of 
Church control, are of a different opinion, 
and so were their inhabitants at the time 
of which we are speaking. As if pur- 
posely to give the lie to Rosmini’s theo- 
ries, his two pamphlets had hardly seen 
the light, when events occurred that 
showed the utter incompatibility of the 
duties of a pope with those of a temporal 
sovereign. 

In 1848 all Italy was aflame with the 
most rational desire for freedom and 
unity. Piedmont was struggling with all 
her might to expel the Austrians from 
Lombardy, and calling to her sister States 
for countenance and aid. The temper of 
the people of these States promised both, 
and the Papal troops, under General Du- 
rando, had already crossed the frontier 
into Lombardy, when the pope, in an 





allocution of the z9th April, disclaimed 
all responsibility for this movement, say-| 
ing that it had taken place contrary to his | 
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commands, and announced his resolution 
of taking no part in the war. “ Being the 
vicar on earth of Him who is the author 
of peace and lover of charity, and protect- 
ing and embracing, in virtue of his 
supreme apostolate, all tribes, peoples, 
and nations, with equal zeal and paternal 
love” (these were his words), he could 
not make war on any one of them. In 
other words, his apostolate forbade him 
to perform one of the most essential 
duties of a prince. The exasperation 
which this allocution called forth through- 
out Italy was intense. The bitterest 
reproaches were everywhere launched 
against the Holy See, as the great ob- 
stacle in the way of freedom and unity. 
Even Rosmini, who was a firm believer 
in a united Italy, felt that a false step had 
been taken, and lost no time in letting the 
pope know his opinion. The letters 
which he wrote at this time to his friends 
in Rome, with orders to show them to the 
pope, if here and there betraying a most 
undiplomatic faith in princes’ sense of 
justice, leave little to be desired in the 
matter of vigor and plain speaking. In 
one he pointed out, in the most lucid 
terms, that the pope, by refusing to take 
part in a war at once just and useful to 
the nation, had gone far to prove to all 
the world that the duties of a pope were 
irreconcilable with those of a prince, and 
had thereby most seriously jeopardized 
his temporal authority. Being suspicious 
of the policy of Piedmont, he went on to 
advise the pope to unite with the princes 
of Naples and Tuscany in sending a col- 
lective note to the emperor of Austria, 
politely requesting him to withdraw from 
Italian territory. The argument used to 
induce the foreign potentate to accede to 
this request was, that Italy was so in- 
censed at Austrian misgovernment, that 
unless they, the subscribers, united with 
Lombardy and Piedmont in endeavoring, 
by armed force, to put a stop to it, they 
would lose their crowns, and the people 
proclaim a republic, “greatly to our dis- 
advantage (danno) and that of all Europe.” 
In a second letter he pointed out the evil 
consequences of the pope’s double-faced 
policy in disclaiming the action of his 
troops and yet doing nothing to prevent 
it. Having, moreover, on mature reflec- 
tion, discovered that the argument of his 
previous letter was likely to produce little 
of the desired effect on the Austrian em- 
peror, he suggested another; one stronger 
indeed, but one which throws a very sin- 
ister light upon ecclesiastical diplomacy, 
and even upon Rosmini himself. 
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I am convinced [he says] that a Cardinal 
Commendone, or some other of those politi- 
cians of large views, of whom Rome in other 
times could boast, would, under the present 
circumstances perhaps (sic), suggest to the 
pope the propriety of frankly assuming the 
guardianship (¢uée/a) of nationalities in general, 
and of the German nationality in particular, in 
order to counterbalance the zeal which he is 
obliged to display for Italian nationality ; 
would persuade him to send agents to Ger- 
many with wise instructions (whatever charac- 
ter it may seem fit to give them) to claim asa 
merit on the part of the Holy See the protest 
which it made in 1815 against the abolition of 
the German Empire, and to signify its readi- 
ness to countenance the establishment of a 
new empire in Germany and to further the 
same by its influence with the Catholics of 
that nation. In view of the proposed re- 
establishment of such an empire in Germany, 
it appears to me that the Holy See cannot 
remain indifferent or inactive—the Holy See, 
which had so much part in the old German 
Empire, whose memories and traditions still 
remain in Germany, that nation so tenacious 
of its former customs. It is beyond measure 
important for the interests of religion, that, if 
a new German Empire arise, as is highly prob- 
able, its emperor should be a Catholic. Here 
there is an excellent chance for the pope to 
show himself favorable to Austria, by holding 
out the hope that he will use all his influence 
to second her claim to the headship of the new 
empire. I believe the simple suggestion that 
the pope would be willing to go in person to 
Frankfort, to crown with his own hand a 
Catholic emperor of Germany, would have a 
good effect on all Germany and especially on 
Austria, and I am entirely certain that if it 
could really be brought to pass, that the pope 
should ever go to Germany for such a purpose, 
the advantages resulting to religion would be 
incalculable. In a word, if there is any way 
in which the mediation of the pope in the 
affairs of Italy promises any hope of success, 
it can only be by awaking in Austria the hope 
that the pope might perhaps (sic), by his in- 
fluence, compensate her in Germany for what 
she would lose in Italy. 


A painful document enough, coming 
from an honest man, and a man who did 
nothing without divine prompting! It 
reveals to us plainly what Catholics mean 
by the moral supremacy of the pope. 
Whenever it suits the interests of reli- 
gion, he is to send agents, with “ wise 
instructions ” to use his spiritual influence 
in the temporal affairs of foreign nations. 
Poor Germany ! she never knew what she 
missed! Her Protestant citizens were to 
be made subjects of a Catholic emperor, 
in order that the princes of Italy might 
not lose their crowns. Moreover, the 
pope was to go in person to Frankfort and 
crown the new potentate, emperor by the 
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graceofGod. And only thirty-three years 
have passed since such things were 
thought possible, and even probable ! 

Though endeavoring by letters to in- 
fluence the pope, Rosmini had thus far 
declined all invitations to go in person to 
Rome. Now, however, there occurred an 
opportunity of presenting himself there 
with prestige and authority, which divine 
prompting told him might be used for the 
benefit of the Church. Hostilities were 
still going on between Piedmont and Aus- 
tria, and the former was bitterly feeling 
the need of the assistance of all Italy, in 
order to bring them to a successful con- 
clusion. A league between the princes 
of the more important States had been 
talked of; but, owing to a selfish condi- 
tion imposed by the pope, nothing had so 
far come of it. Now, however, the neces- 
sities of the war demanded immediate 
co-operation, and Piedmont, willing to 
yield all possible points in order to induce 
the pope to lend his countenance and aid, 
resolved for that purpose to send Ros- 
mini, whose character and recent political 
pamphlets were well known, as ambassador 
extraordinary to Rome. Rosmini at once 
accepted the mission, with the vague un- 
derstanding, however, that his duties were 
not to be confined to the immediate pur- 
pose.in view. “If full powers were given 
him to deal with all matters which he 
might deem necessary or conducive to the 
welfare of Italy and of the Church,” he 
would accept, otherwise not. The minis- 
try wisely hesitated to confer powers so 
extensive and indefinite; but Rosmini’s 
old philosophical adversary, Gioberti, by 
threatening to resign if they did not, over- 
came their scruples. Rosmini then, with-~ 
out any definite instructions, or clear 
understanding with the ministry, after 
visiting King Charles Albert at Vigevano, 
at once set out for Rome, which he 
reached on the rsth of August. 

Rosmini’s mission to the Holy See 
was, we need hardly say, worse than un- 
successful. The grounds of this are by 
no means difficult to discover. His posi- 
tion was a difficult one. The Piedmontese 
government desired one thing, and Ros- 
mini, its ambassador, was firmly resolved 
to accomplish, if possible, another. What 
the former wanted was immediate moral 
and military aid; what the latter wished 
to bring about he had clearly stated in his 
“Constitution.” “Let us,” he had writ- 
ten, “use every effort to establish a pru- 
dent and strong confederation of the peo- 
ples and princes of Italy, beginning with 
Piedmont, Tuscany, and Rome; let the 
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permanent Diet have its seat in Rome, and 
let its moral presidency be vested in the 
pope. But first,and as a preamble, let us 
conclude a reasonable concordat with the 
Holy See.” Two very different things ! 
Rosmini had left Turin without his cre- 
dentials, and the ministry, discovering, ap- 
parently, that it had made a mistake in 
sending him to Rome, was in no hurry to 
forward them. In spite of this, Rosmini, 
armed with an autograph letter which he 
had received from Charles Albert, at once 
asked and obtained an audience of the 
pope. The holy father received him most 
graciously, and told him he meant to put 
him in prison, The meaning of this be- 
came apparent when, three days after, he 
sent word to Rosmini to prepare himself 
for the cardinalate. Meanwhile, at Turin 
the Casati ministry, which had appointed 
Rosmini, had undergone certain changes, 
which made the breach between it and 
him even wider than before. General 
Perrone, the new minister of foreign af- 
fairs, immediately on his appointment, 
sent instructions to Rosmini to drop the 
question of confederation, and try to 
bring about a political alliance. “ Ros- 
mini understood perfectly that the cards 
were going to be changed in his hand; 
but he had not the heart to abandon the 
holy father in this most perilous emer- 
gency.” So says his biographer. The 
fact was that Rosmini chose deliberately 
to disobey the instructions of his govern- 
ment, and to adhere to his own purpose 
of effecting a confederation, with the 
pope as perpetual president. For this 
purpose he held repeated conferences 
with the representatives of Rome and 


’ Tuscany, and even drew up the plan of a 


federal constitution, which he forwarded 
to the ministry at Turin. Ina word, he 
did everything to defeat the purpose of 
his mission, which, it is quite evident, 
was by no means difficult of uttainment. 
Vexed at his conduct, but unwilling to 
recall a representative so acceptable to 
the court of Rome, the Turin ministry 
left him for a considerable time without 
further instructions. When at last he 
received orders to confine his efforts to 
the effectuation of a warlike league, he 
protested and resigned. His mission 
lasted, in all, seven weeks. 

The reasons of Rosmini’s invincible 
opposition to a league of princes, whether 
political, or merely military, are very evi- 
dent. Such a league would have involved 
what were to him three capital defects. 
(1.) It would have left the balance of 
power in the hands of Piedmont, and 
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even increased it, had Italy under her 
leadership proved successful in opposing 


the Austrians. (2.) Not being binding 


upon the people, it would have been liable 
to overthrow at any moment by a popular 
movement in favor of republicanism, or 
any other respectable form of liberal gov- 
ernment. And (3.) it would not have en- 
abled the pope, by shifting upon others’ 
shoulders the responsibility of declaring 
war, to reconcile his princely and pontifi- 
cal duties. A confederation of states, on 
the other hand, with a Diet sitting in 
Rome, and the pope as its e2z-officio pres- 
ident, would at once have given a prepon- 
derance of power to the Church, been 
binding upon the people, whose move- 
ments might then have been repressed 
by federal troops, and, inasmuch as the 
power of making war would be in the 
hands of the Diet, have allowed the pope 
to engage in hostilities, and yet at the 
same time, without diminution of unction, 
proclaim himself the “author of peace 
and lover of charity; embracing and pro- 
tecting with equal zeal and paternal love 
all the tribes, peoples, and nations of the 
earth.” Most manifest advantages! 
Relieved of his civil functions, in the 
exercise of which he had done nothing 
but prove his undivided allegiance to the 
Holy See, Rosmini found himself in his 
true position, free to devote himself to 
the pope, and prepare for the cardinalate. 
And, indeed, the pope needed all the de- 
votion he could command. Matters in 
Rome were rapidly approaching a crisis. 
Pellegrino Rossi, to whom, on Rosmini’s 
recommendation, the pope had blindly 
intrusted the conduct of public affairs, 
was behaving dictatorially, at the same 
time unfairly incurring the odium of the 
people, as the main cause of the pope’s 
inactivity. We say, unfairly, because the 
real cause of this inactivity was Rosmini, 
who persuaded the pope to insist on a 
confederation and concordat with Pied- 
mont as the price of his co-operation dur- 
ing the war. Rossi, on the contrary, 
favored the conclusion of a provisional 
league, which, considering the pressing 
necessities of Italy, was the only thing 
feasible. Rosmini, disappointed at meet- 
ing opposition to his scheme in this un- 
expected quarter, did his best to diminish 
Rossi’s influence over the pope, and the 
latter, not knowing how to choose be- 
tween the two, resolved to add Rosmini 
to the Rossi ministry as secretary of 
state. The execution of this purpose 
was frustrated by the brutal assassination 
of Rossi, who fell a victim to the misdi- 
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rected resentment of the people, almost 
before Rosmini’s eyes. This untoward 
event took place on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, and on the following day the people 
besieged the Quirinal Palace, demanding 
that the pope should at once appoint an 
active ministry, and naming the men they 
desired. Among these was Rosmini, of 
whom they could have known nothing 
except the fact that he was ambassador 
extraordinary from patriotic Piedmont, 
sent to induce the Romans to go to war. 
Had they known his views and the influ- 
ence he had exerted, he would probably 
have shared the fate of Rossi. The pope 
turned a deaf ear to the reiterated de- 
mands of his excited subjects, until these 
brought a cannon to Monte Cavallo and 
made preparations to send a ball from it 
through the gates of his palace. Then 
at last he yielded, and appointed the min- 
istry demanded, with Rosmini as presi- 
dent and minister of public instruction. 
Late the same evening, Rosmini, living 
close by, at the Palazzo Albani, received 
notice of his appointment; but, feeling 
that it placed him in a false position with 
the people, and fearing that it had been 
made under popular pressure, he hesitated 
to accept it, and, hastening to the Quiri- 
nal, requested an audience of the pope. 
The latter, though friendly, gave only 
evasive answers to his inquiries, and Ros- 
mini, feeling that he was not bound by 
obedience to accept the appointment, 
went home and wrote a note formally de- 
clining it; after which, thinking it pru- 
dent to keep himself out of the way, he 
betook himself to the French embassy 
and afterwards to the Villa Albani, out- 
side the city. Eight days after, the pope, 
deprived of his foreign guards, and not 
feeling his sacred person safe in the hands 
of his beloved subjects, left Rome in dis- 
guise and fled like a hireling to Gaéta, in 
the Neapolitan territory. Thither, with 
permission, Rosmini followed him, a step 
which he had ever afterwards much reason 
to regret. 

In order to understand what now befell 
Rosmini, we must look away from the pu- 
rity of his intentions, his political doc- 
trines and his unfeigned devotion to the 
Holy See, and consider only what had 
been the practical effects of his influence 
with the pope. They had been the assas- 
sination of Minister Rossi and the expul- 
sion of the pope from Rome. Both these 
were results of the pope’s refusal to take 
immediate part in the war of Italian eman- 
cipation, and for this refusal Rosmini was 
partly responsible. Not that he was in 
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principle opposed to the pope’s declaring 
war ; but, wishing to force all Italy into a 
permanent confederation, presided over 
by the head of the Church, he encouraged 
the vacillating pope to decline entering 
into the military alliance proposed by 
Piedmont, and strongly seconded by the 
Rossi ministry. In his supreme anxiety 
for the authority and welfare of the 
Church, he had, with true philosophical 
ideality, overlooked the immediate polit- 
ical aspirations of his country, and these 
had shaped themselves into the grim 
reality of a popular uprising, which he 
had no skill to conjure down. Naturally 
enough, the fugitive pope, seeing for the 
moment only the immediate results of 
Rosmini’s policy, and having no policy of 
his own, turned for counsel to the other 
men who were about him. Though this 
pained Rosmini deeply, it did not imply 
any want of respect or affection for him 
on the part of the pope; and, indeed, the 
personal relations between the two might 
have continued unchanged, had not other 
influences interfered. These influences 
came in the form of strong pressure on 
the pope, from two directions — first, from 
the Papal court, and especially from An- 
tonelli, who had always been jealous of 
Rosmini; and, second, from the king of 
Naples, whose wishes the pope, as a 
guest, felt bound to respect. Antonelli, 
a shrewd, unscrupulous politician, whose 
voice had always been for immediate war, 
hated'the far-reaching, ideal, temporizing 
policy of Rosmini, and had done his best 
to prevent him from coming to Gaéta. 
Now that the turn of events had made 
him the trusted adviser of the pope, he 
used all his influence to get Rosmini en- 
tirely out of the way. In this he was 
strongly seconded by the king of Naples, 
who was in principle opposed to confeder- 
ation or union of any kind among the 
States of Italy, and had, moreover, taken 
a strong dislike to Rosmini, for claiming, 
as he had done, both in his “ Constitu- 
tion” and in his “ Five Wounds,” that 
the right of nominating bishops should be 
restored to the clergy and the people. 
Rosmini was not slow to feel the effect of 
these combined influences. Recognizing 
that he was no longer a welcome guest at 
Gaéta, he obtained the pope’s permission 
to go on private business to Naples, 
and left on the 22nd of January, 1849. 
Whether with self-respect he could have 
acted otherwise is doubtful; but certain 
it is that his adversaries could have de- 
sired nothing better. By quitting Gaéta, 
he left the field open to Antonelli; by 
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going to Naples, he placed himself more 
than ever in the power of the Neapolitan 
government. And this he soon found 
out. 

Rosmini remained four months in Na- 
ples, during which time the government 
not only subjected him, through its police 
and other emissaries, to various kinds of 
personal annoyance, but also constrained 
the pope to abandon his intention of rais- 
ing him to the cardinalate, and to sanction 
a decree issued by the Congregation of 
the Index, prohibiting his two political 
pamphlets. In order to obtain this de- 
cree, it had secretly engineered an extraor- 
dinary and irregular meeting at Naples 
of a few members of said Congregation. 
Of this meeting, Rosmini, though a con- 
sultor of the Congregation and present on 
the spot, never received the slightest in- 
timation. Indeed, he did not hear of the 
decree till nearly three months after. 

At last the annoyances at Naples be- 
came so frequent and so trying, that Ros- 
mini found himself obliged to leave it and 
return to Gaéta. Here, however, he met 
with nothing but cold shoulders, sour 
looks, and curt replies. With great diffi- 
culty he succeeded in obtaining an au- 
dience of the pope, who found himself in 
a very awkward position. Poor Pius! he 
was obliged to say to Rosmini that he 
knew nothing of the behavior of the Nea- 
politan government or of his own court, 
and, though he mentioned that the “ Con- 
stitution ” and the “ Five Wounds ” were 
under examination, to conceal the dishon- 
oring fact that he had already sanctioned 
their prohibition. At asecond audience, 
he behaved in the same disingenuous, pu- 
sillanimous way, and advised Rosmini “to 
retire to Florence till the present ebulli- 
tion of envious passions should have sub- 
sided.” Anything to get rid of him! 
Two days later Rosmini received a note 
from Monseigneur Stella, informing him 
that the Holy Father “ gave him leave to 
go where he liked.” The details of this 
unworthy treatment, inflicted at Naples 
and Gaéta on a man whose only crimes 
were perfect sincerity and uncompromis- 
ing loyalty to Catholic principles, reflect 
most severely on the character of Pius 
1X., bringing into bold relief his weak- 
ness, vanity, untruthfulness, and want of 
principle. How small a man compared 
with Rosmini! The latter, amidst all his 
trials and annoyances, never for a mo- 
ment lost his serenity, but, even when 
they were most oppressive, wrote an im- 
portant commentary on the first chapter 
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Rosmini left Gaéta on the roth of June, 
and went by way of Capua to Caserta, in- 
tending temporarily to fix his abode there ; 
but new difficulties with the police com- 
pelled him, in less than a month, to pull 
up his stakes and quit Neapolitan ter- 
ritory altogether. Tiosian turned his 
steps to Albano, he was there most hos- 
pitably entertained for two months by 
Cardinal Tosti, bishop of the diocese. 
There he received, for the first time, 
notice of the prohibition of his pamphlets. 
His conduct on that occasion was highly 
characteristic, showing the sincerity and 
wholeness of the man. Though not un- 
aware of the manner in which the prohib- 
itory decree had been obtained, he at 
once wrote to the master of the Sacred 
Palace, expressing his entire submission 
to it. He even felt a certain satisfaction 
in having his obedience put to this severe 
test, and, in that triumphant spirit, wrote 
to the members of his institute and other 
intimate friends. After leaving Albano, 
Rosmini remained in the neighborhood of 
Rome till near the end of October, and 
then returned, by way of Leghorn and 
Genoa, to his home in Stresa, which he 
reached on the 2nd of November, after 
an absence of sixteen months. Thus 
ended his unfortunate mission to Rome. 

We have dwelt at some length on this 
brief portion of Rosmini’s career, because, 
more than any other, it brings out his true 
character and aims, and also because it 
throws considerable light upon a curious 
episode in the history of Italian emanci- 
pation. It shows us Rosmini as an incor- 
ruptible, consistent Catholic, bound by 
every fibre of his nature to the Catholic 
ideal of a kingdom of God upon earth, 
and trying with much sincerity and ener- 
gy, but with little insight into the spirit of 
his time, to realize the same in society and 
politics. He failed, and that was not all. 
His attempt caused the failure of the 
only other scheme which could have for a 
time saved the temporal possessions of 
the pope. It, therefore, more than de- 
feated its own purpose, and both Italy and 
the Church are largely indebted to his 
attempt and its failure for the relative 
positions they occupy to-day. Rosmini 
acted according to his conscience, or what 
he believed to be divine prompting, and 
he left the issue in God’s hands. If that 
issue proved very different from what he 
had expected, he had. still faith to believe 
that all was for the best. And so it was. 

Restored to Stresa, Rosmini resumed, 
as serious labors, his philosophical pro- 
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varying them with the lighter avocations 
of walks, hospitality, friendly conversa- 
tion, and letter-writing. The notoriety 
which his embassy had given to him and 
his opinions attracted many sincere per- 
sons, who, sympathizing with him, sought 
not only his friendship, but, in many cases, 
admission to his order. In the six years 
that followed, during which he rarely left 
Stresa, he did much to bring his philo- 
sophical system to completion, and to ex- 
tend the usefulness of his institute. In- 
deed, these years might have been as full 
of happiness as the eleven that preceded 
his embassy, but for two circumstances, 
his own failing health and the bitter ma- 
levolence of his enemies. The malady 
which he had contracted in early life and 
aggravated by subsequent overwork and 
neglect, began now to assume menacing 
forms, and to induce the haste which 
comes from the feeling that one’s days are 
numbered. At the same time, the influ- 
ences which had pursued him at Gaéta 
and Naples, instead of ceasing, continued 
to work with double force, increased now 
by that of the whole Jesuit order, whose 
power both his institute and his philos- 
ophy threatened. Indeed, this feline so- 
ciety, recognizing that its monopoly of 
clerical instruction was likely to be seri- 
ously interfered with by his institute, and 
its sensistic, humanity-depreciating theo- 
ries, by his spiritualistic doctrines, now 
made itself the chief instrument of his 
persecution. Accordingly, with a hun- 
dred tongues, some whispering, others 
shouting, it began to circulate the report 
that Rosmini’s published works were full 
of heresy and all sorts of damnable doc- 
trines. Knowing that the charge of her- 
esy is as readily believed by priestly, as 
unclean social gossip is by prurient, na- 
tures, it did not even take care to make 
its numerous accusations mutually com- 
patible. Its purpose was, by mere noise, 
to make the pope believe that Rosmini 
was a man dangerous to religion and the 
interests of the Holy See. What must 
have been their astonishment to find that, 
with all their noise, backed by their pres- 
tige, they could not make the pope be- 
lieve them! Pius 1X. had direct knowl- 
edge of Rosmini’s faith and purposes, 
such that even Jesuit slander could not 
make it appear ignorance. Besides, be- 
ing conscious that he had wronged Ros- 
mini, the pope, now restored to his throne 
and free to act, was naturally enough dis- 
posed to make what reparation was still 
in his power. Indeed, his behavior to- 
wards Rosmini, from this time on, was in 
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every sense honorable and praiseworthy. 
He first enjoined silence on Rosmini’s 
enemies and then caused all his published 
works, excepting, of course, the prohib- 
ited pamphlets, to be subjected to a most 
minute examination. This examination 
lasted for nearly four years, and at the end 
of that time, the Congregation of the In- 
dex, with the pope in person presiding, 
declared that all the works of Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati, lately examined, were to 
be dismissed, as free from censure, and 
that on account of said examination no 
obloquy should attach either to their 
author or the institute founded by him. 
Such a verdict is the most favorable that 
the Congregation of the Index is per- 
mitted torender. The pope then enjoined 
perpetual silence on all Rosmini’s enc- 
mies, whose baffled fury in consequence 
knew no bounds, and has not to this day 
spent itself. 

Rosmini’s satisfaction was, doubtless, 
great; but he did not live long to enjoy 
it. His ever-increasing malady, in spite 
of the best medical aid, the application of 
saintly relics, and the repetition of innu- 
merable prayers, terminated in death on 
the Ist of July, 1855. He expired in the 
midst of numerous disconsolate friends, 
some of whom had come from a great dis- 
tance. There is some suspicion that his 
end was hastened by poison, an attempt 
having been made some time previous to 
put an end to his activity inthis way. He 
died as he had lived, asaint. His remains 
rest at Stresa, in the vault of the Chutch 
of the Holy Crucifix, under a handsome 
marble monument. 

Looking back upon the life of this la- 
borious, single-minded Catholic Christian 
enthusiast of the nineteenth century, 
however strong our sympathies may be 
with his personal character and whole- 
hearted sincerity, we cannot help putting 
to ourselves the practical question, What 
was its net result, its harvest of good for 
the world, for us? Setting aside the in- 
voluntary good he did in hastening the 
political and spiritual emancipation of 
Italy, we may answer, The spirit of char- 
ity which he infused into his institute, 
and the subtle analysis which distin- 
guishes his philosophical writings. 

“ The Institute of the Brethren of Char- 
ity,” such is the full title of the order 
whose members are better known by the 
shorter name of Rosminians. Though its 
constitution demands a novitiate (of two 
years) and imposes the three monastic 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
its organization differs considerably from 
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that of all other orders. Its members 
wear no distinguishing habit, conform 
strictly to the laws of the country in 
which they happen to live, and retain a 
title to their individual property, of which 
they make a continual sacrifice in accord- 
ance with the instructions of their gen- 
eral. The order, as such, owns no prop- 
erty, and claims no special vocation, ex- 
cept to do good to the best of its knowl- 
edge and ability. It is unquestionably 
the most noteworthy attempt thus far 
made to adapt the principles of Catholic- 
ity and monasticism to the circumstances 
of the present time. If its success has 
not been marked, this is due, not so much 
to these circumstances as to the deter- 
mined opposition which, for thirty years 
and more, it has encountered at the hands 
of the Jesuits. In spite of all their ef- 
forts, however, the institute is in a fairly 
flourishing condition, and its members, 
who are almost exclusively Italian or En- 
glish, are among the truest Christians and 
most human-hearted men that Europe can 
boast of. It has two novitiates, one at 
Domodossola and one at Rugby, the lat- 
ter soon to be transferred to Wadhurst, 
near Tunbridge Wells. It has several 
colleges and religious houses in various 
parts of Italy and England. It has, more- 
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stitute of the Sisters of Providence.” 
The establishment of this branch was 
largely due to the priest Loewenbruk. It 
numbers at present about five hundred 
persons. 

But, after all, Rosmini’s institute only 
serves in some degree to soften the asper- 
ities of an ancient religious system, which, 
being in its very essence intolerant, and, 
therefore, uncharitable, must in time dis- 
appear from a world which, in true hu- 
manity, has already far outstripped it. 
His philosophy, on the contrary, though 
by him used to bolster up many foregone 
conclusions, the very reverse of philo- 
sophical, contains much that is of perma- 
nent value, and deserves to be widely 
known. Though, in spite of the fact that 
some of his works have been before the 
world for fifty years,and many more for 
over half that time, his name is ignored 
in even some of the latest histories of 
philosophy, it may be without fear af- 
firmed that Rosmini’s system is, in very 
many respects, the most profound that 
has yet appeared and the best adapted for 
bringing intelligent harmony into the 
present chaos of conflicting opinions. Be- 
fore attempting to state wherein the value 
of his system consists, it may be well to 
give a list of his chief works : — 


I. Ideology -_ 1. Nuova Saggio sull’ Origine delle Idee, 3 vols. 


Logic. 2. Logica, 1 vol. 


1. Antropologia in Servigio della Scienza Morale, 1 vol. 


II. Metaphysical | 2. Psicologia, 2 vols. 
Sciences. 


III. Ethics (Pol- 
itics, Law, Ed- 4 
ucation). 


della Morale. 





IV. Critical. 


This list does not include any of the 
smaller essays, any of ‘the numerous ascet- 
ical works, any of the letters (ten thou- 
sand!) or the introductory volume, which 
is made up of several small works, the 
most important of which, entitled “ Szs- 
tema Filosofico,” is a résumé of his philos- 
ophy, written by himself for an encyclo- 
pedic work. His writings, of which only 
about half are published, will fill about 
eighty volumes octavo. 

We have already stated the aims which 
Rosmini had in view in writing a system 
of philosophy, and the means by which he 





thought they were to be reached. Noth- 


3. Teosofia, 5 vols, (never finished). 

4. Teodicea, 2 vols. (popular). 

1. Principi della Scienza Morale. 

2. Storia Comparativa e Critica dei Sistemi intorno al Principio ¢ 1 vol. 


3. Filosofia del Diritto, 2 vols. 
4. Filosofia della Politica, 1 vol. 

5. Dehsupremo Principio della Metodica, 1 vol. 
1. Aristotele esposto ed esaminato, I vol. 
2. Rinnovamento della Filosofia in Italia, 1 vol. 
3. Vincenzo Gioberti e il Panteismo, 1 vol. 


ing need be said against either. Had the 
means proposed been rigorously applied 
all the expected results might have fol- 
lowed. Unfortunately Rosmini’s religious 
creed rendered him incapable not only of 
making a free use of his reason, but also 
of examining and comparing previous 
systems without prejudice. Hence his 
principles are frequently assumed in view 
of foregone dogmatic conclusions, and 
his treatment of certain great systems is 
without justification. In spite of his 
wonted charity, his manner towards the 
Germans, and especially towards the no- 
ble, fearless Kant, is unworthy and un- 
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philosophical. Since these shortcomings 
affect particularly his higher and more 
mediated doctrines, it is upon the funda- 
mental part of his system that his claim 
to recognition mainly rests. The works 
that will carry his name down to posterity 
are his “New Essay on the Origin of 
Ideas” (including the “Restoration of 
Philosophy in Italy”), his “ Logic,” his 
“Psychology ” (including the “ Anthro- 
pology”), and his “ Principles of Moral 
Science.” In these he labors with great 
success to keep within the bounds of sim- 
ple, sane, human reason, to discover its 
nature, capabilities, and limitations, and 
to justify its claims to a capacity for 
knowing truth and to a power of acting 
freely in accordance with such knowl- 
edge. 

If we look away from Rosmini’s creed- 
born prejudices, we shall find very little 
to object to either in his method or his 
principles. The conditions for successful 
philosophizing he believed to be an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the history of 
human thought, a careful observation and 
analysis of facts, and a strict adherence 
to logic in the drawing of general conclu- 
sions. These conditions he strove to 
realize in himself. His knowledge of 
philosophy, ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern, was perhaps never equalled; in ac- 
curate observation and analysis of the 
processes of thought he stands alone in 
the history of science; his logic is fault- 
less wherever his assumptions are correct. 
His method, therefore, was inductive and 
positive in the true sense of these terms. 
He accepted the zpirov mpd¢ jude, the data 
of sense and intelligence to the fullest 
extent, and endeavored, by analysis and 
subsequent synthesis, to work back to the 
mparov gicet, the ultimate reason of them. 
Unlike most modern philosophers, who 
try to explain away common sense, he 
undertook to justify it and to show that 
“things are what they seem.” For this 
purpose he sought to demonstrate that 
most of what is called modern philosophy 
rests upon an entirely false assumption, 
which began with Descartes and Locke 
and continued unquestioned down to Kant 
and Hegel. 


From Locke to Kant [he says] philosophy, 
in spite of all opposing efforts, went ever far- 
ther and farther astray, and became ever more 
and more entangled, until at last men got 
weary of following, one after another, guides 
that led nowhere. Hence the schools of our 
time seem more inclined to narrate the adven- 
tures of philosophy, a long, amusing story of 
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the voyages and wanderings of the human 
mind, than to teach any philosophy. If that 
subject is ever again to be restored to credit 
among men, I believe we must once more take 
up the opinions of the ancients, adapting them, 
as far as possible, to the method and easy 
style of the moderns, and giving them a fuller 
and closer bearing upon human life. More- 
over, we must never forget that the school- 
men, now so bitterly reviled, are, after all, 
the connecting link between the ancient and 
modern philosophies. For, although towards 
the close of its history scholasticism became 
degraded, puerile, and ‘ridiculous, it was not 
so in the works of its great writers, among 
whom it may suffice to mention Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the prince of Italian philosophers. 


In this passage Rosmini states clearly 
what in his own system he undertook to 
do to justify ancient and modern thought. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
short article to give anything like an 
analysis or résumé of Rosmini’s philoso- 
phy, inasmuch as it is both difficult of 
comprehension and expressed in a lan- 
guage by no means familiar to thinkers of 
our time. Perhaps we might indicate its 
most important bearings if we were to say 
that it clearly demonstrates two things, 
first, that all continuity involves sensa- 
tion, and second, that all distinction is 
based on intelligence. Thought, there- 
fore, which involves both continuity and 
distinction, presupposes a being endowed 
with both sensation and _ intelligence. 
The nature of intelligence is treated of in 
the “ New Essay on the Origin of Ideas,” 
that of sensation in the “ Psychology.” 
By a very lengthy and elaborate analysis 
Rosmini shows, in opposition to the sens- 
ists or associationists, that the mind has 
one innate form or idea; in opposition to 
Kant and his followers, that it has only 
one, which moreover is not subjective, 
but necessarily objective, and the essence 
of all objectivity. In other words, the 
essential characteristic of intelligence is 
that it has an object; all its other charac- 
teristics are dependent on, and derivable 
from, this one. Sensation, on the con- 
trary, has no object, but only a term 
which becomes an object only in relation 
to intelligence. The essence of objectiv- 
ity (70d vonrod) is being (rd duvduet dv), that 
of sensibility (rod aicdyrov) is extension or 
continuity (Td cvvexéc) Every object of 
thought, therefore, is an extended or con- 
tinuous entity. Whatever the human 
mind, by mere natural reason, attains be- 
yond this, is purely negative and ideal 
(negativo-ideale) — kevov kal diadextuxdv, as 
Aristotle would say. Such is our knowl- 
edge of God and of divine things, whose 
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reality, therefore, we can know only 
through revelation. 

Plato held that every human mind 
brought into the world with it, in a dim 
condition, the ideas of all the things which 
it afterwards came to know in an explicit 
way through the senses; and Thomas 
Aquinas laid down that the object of in- 
telligence was common being (exs com- 
mune). Rosmini united these views. Ac- 
cording to him, ideas, though absolutely 
and comparatively distinct from each 
other, show this distinctiveness only when 
they are thrown from the magic lantern 
of the intellect upon the extended screen 
of sense. Before this they exist in the 
intellect only as undistinguished, unex- 
tended, latent possibility or ideal being, 
forming, in this condition, its constitutive 
object. 

Stated in this bald way the doctrine 
does not seem very clear or very accepta- 
ble. It is only when we are shown how 
it alone of all theories hitherto proposed 
explains the facts of consciousness that 
we are induced to consider it favorably 
and to look for a more congenial state- 
ment of it. 

It is admitted on all hands that, though 
we must think things as being in order to 
think them at all, we do not learn anything 
of their reality by knowing shad they are, 
but only by discovering what they are. 
Being, therefore, is a mere condition of 
thinking and not an element of real knowl- 
edge. Allsuch knowledge comes through 
sensation, which implies extension, as 
being certainly does not. If then we 
were to say that intelligence, by the mere 
fact that it is intelligence and subject, 
has, from the first, as its object the being 
of the entire universe, or universal being, 
whose nature (ri éort) is subsequently re- 
vealed to it through sense, we should be 
propounding a doctrine at once plainly 
true and easily understood. It is not so 
clear that this universal being is ideal 
and the sum of all ideas, whether realized 
or possible. But this also may be made 
clear by means of an example. Let us 
take the idea of triangle. That this, as 
pure idea, is unextended, is shown by the 
fact that we cannot think an extended 
triangle without adding conditions of size 
and form that do not belong to the pure 
idea. But if the idea of triangle is unex- 
tended, it cannot become an object of 
thought. It is, therefore, as such undis- 
tinguishable from any other idea, and 
hence from being. What is true of the 
idea of triangle is equally true of every 
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in which all ideas exist in pure intelli- 
gence. , But being, as we saw, is not an 
object * of knowledge, it is only a condi- 
tion of thought. Hence pure ideas, which 
are all contained in being, do not consti- 
tute knowledge; they are only conditions 
of it, very much in the same sense in 
which light, containing as it does all pos- 
sible colors, is the condition of vision. 
Indeed Rosmini, using a familiar scholas- 
tic metaphor, calls being the light of the 
intellect or of reason. 

But being is only one of the conditions 
of knowledge, the other is sensation. 
According to Rosmini, pure sensation is 
only another name for the principle of 
pure extension. As this is rather a start- 
ling doctrine, it may be well to quote his 
own words with regard to it. In answer 
to the question, “ How can an extended 
sensum (sentito, t.e. aioOntév) be presented 
to the soul, which is a simple principle?” 
in other words, How can the extended be 
presented to the unextended? he says: — 


The terms of this question, when closely 
considered, so far from implying a contradic- 
tion, as at first they seem to do, are the ex- 
pression of the simple and only truth of the 
matter. The outcome of which truth is this: 
the continuously extended cannot exist save in 
a simple principle, and as the term of its act. 
If the case were otherwise, it would be impos- 
sible to assign any reason for the continuity of 
the parts in this extended term, since the ex- 
istence of each part terminates with that part, 
and does not contain any ground for that of 
the parts which adhere to it. The ground of 
continuity, therefore, does not lie in the single 
parts, but in a principle, and that a simple 
one, which embraces all the parts at once. 
Moreover, but for this principle, the very parts 
of which we suppose the continuous to be 
made up would vanish the instant we tried to 
look for them ; for the extended, being divisible 
ad indefinitum, the first parts of it could never 
be found. Indeed, they do not exist. We 
cannot, therefore, consider the continuous as 
an aggregate of parts, and yet every part of it 
assignable by thought is outside every other, 
and has an existence independent of every 
other. Hence the continuous, as a whole, 
cannot exist otherwise than ina single act of 
the simple principle which feels it. 


It follows at once from this that the 
primitive parts of any extended entity are 
not extended, but are of the nature of 
pure ideas. Space, for example, is made 
up of unextended, ideal points, held to- 
gether and rendered continuous by a sen- 


* T here and elsewhere use the term “ object”’ in its 
ordinary sense. In that lent to it by Resmini, being 
is the only object of intelligence. Rosmini uses subject 
and odject in their scholastic and Cartesian sense, 


other idea. Being, therefore, is the form)| which was almost inverted by Kant. 
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sitive principle. Indeed, Rosmini holds 
that not only all matter (atoms, molecules, 
etc.), but also space is sensitive, and there- 
fore, to a certain degree, animate. He, 
of course, therefore finds no difficulty 
with the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion, since there is no reason why a num- 
ber of atoms, uniting their sensitive prin- 
ciples, should not forman animal. The 
manner in which he shows the existence 
of animation in every part of the physi- 
cal world is extremely curious, and there 
is no doubt that his doctrine on this point 
enabled him to anticipate many of the 
results of more recent science. Indeed, 
his “ Psychology,” though perhaps the 
least known of his works, is a mine of 
original and highly suggestive thought, in 
no way affected by dogmatic beliefs. 
When Rosmini, in his ‘“ Theosophy,” 
comes to look for an explanation of the 
origin of ideas and of sensation, he shows 
himself no wiser than the rest of man- 
kind. Vaguely to attribute all things to 
the power of an incomprehensible, extra- 
mundal God, is only to borrow a fashion- 
able Sunday cloak for one’s ignorance. 
Of all the assumptions that ever were 
made, omnipotence is the most reckless 
and the least useful. What boots it to 
know that things, in order to be actual, 
must be possible? What we wish to 
know is the nature of possibility, and 
how it becomes actuality, or, to speak in 
theological language, what could induce 
omnipotence to do one thing rather than 
another, or to act at all? It may be pay- 
ing God a very pious compliment to at- 
tribute to him absolute freedom of will; 
but those who do so not only deprive 
themselves of the right to expect an ulti- 
mate explanation of things, but deny to 
God the power of giving one, which seri- 
ously interferes with his omnipotence. 
The truth is, we are in absolute ignorance 
respecting the ultimate ground of things, 
and the more readily we admit this, the 
more honest we are. At the same time 
the fact that we are incessantly spurred 
by the desire for absolute knowledge 
shows that our intellect contains the ulti- 
mate idea, and that all we lack, in order 
to bring it fully into consciousness, is a 
screen of sense of sufficient dimensions 
to throw iton. In other words, although 
intelligence is capable of comprehending 
the universe, it can do so only by the aid 
of a universal sense-experience, of a com- 
plete acquaintance with nature. . This is 
hardly the result to which Rosmini de- 
sired to come; but it is only fair to admit 
that, though his philosophy was intended 
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to justify belief in an extramundal, capri- 
cious God, and though it does furnish 
the best grounds that ever have been, or 
ever can be, adduced for such a belief, all 
that he has fairly proved by rigorous sci- 
entific method may equally well be em- 
ployed to support the far boos wildly im- 
probable and gratuitous hypothesis of the 
ideal immanence of all power in nature. 

The scientific world of to-day is di- 
vided between the anxious, allodemon- 
istic, monistic, Oriental pessimism of 
Herakleitos and Hartmann and the hope- 
ful, autodzmonistic, Occidental optimism 
of Demokritos and Tyndall. To the 
former view, the universe is a self-differ- 
entiating unity with one all-causing law; 
to the latter, it is a self-unifying multi- 
plicity, with as many laws as there are 
individual entities or atoms composing it. 
To the former, only relations are perma- 
nent; to the latter, only substances. To 
the former, man’s natural tendencies are 
his fate (700¢ dvOpa7 daiuwv); to the latter, 
“man is man and master of his fate.” 
These two one-sided views may be united 
and reconciled by Rosmini’s philosophy, 
which, carefully distinguishing between 
the intelligible esse of the universe and 
its sensible Jerc7pi, shows that the former 
is absolutely one, the latter infinitely mul- 
tiple; in other words, that the phenome- 
nal universe is the result of the interaction 
of an infinite number of independent en- 
tities or atoms, endowed with sensitivity, 
and hence with volition and power of 
action. Behind these entities Rosmini, 
of course, finds a place for an actual, om- 
nipotent, all-ordaining God. Their be- 
havior hitherto certainly countenances no 
such tremendous assumption — rather en- 
couraging us to believe that God is the 
goal, not the starting-point, of creation. 

It is astonishing how readily Rosmini’s 
philosophy lends itself to the expression 
of the highest truth, and how easily the 
known facts of the universe fall into its 
framework. What is more curious still, 
it completely bridges over the yawning 
gulf that has hitherto separated metaphys- 
ics and physics, and makes the language 
of the one perfectly intelligible to the 
other. It shows the two to be mutually 
complementary. We cannot here enter 
into the details of Rosmini’s moral doc- 
trine, which is perhaps the most original 
and satisfactory of all his productions, 
justifying, as it does, our claim to free- 
dom, and showing the true character of 
that much-disputed possession. Indeed, 
the present brief account of some of the 
more salient points of Rosmini’s philos- 
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ophy is not intended to be, in any sense, 
exhaustive, but merely to call attention to 
a great system, which, from purely adven- 
titious causes, has hitherto failed to meet 
with the attention it deserves. The Cath- 
olic Church, whose Excalibur it is better 
fitted than any other weapon to be, has, 
with that kind of judicial blindness which 

recedes ruin, belied her own officiai 
judgment, by practically rejecting it, and 
allowing her professional moral assassins 
to do their loathsome worst by it. That, 
however, need not prejudice any one who 
has no interests to defend save those of 
truth. Rosmini’s system, with all its 
theological drawbacks, is by far the no- 
blest original monument of human thought 
reared by any one person in modern 
times, towering above even those of Kant, 
Hegel, and Comte. 

We will close this article with a descrip- 
tion of Rosmini’s person, as given by his 
biographer : — 

He was of middle stature, lithe, and, with 
the exception that the head seemed too large 
for the body, well-proportioned. His forehead 
was high and expansive, his hair almost black, 
his nose somewhat aquiline, his chin slightly 
protruding, his complexion delicate, his eyes 
full of fire, softened by an expression of bash- 
ful modesty, and his lips wreathed with a per- 
petual smile of benevolence. His manners, 
rooted, as they were, in a fine nature carefully 
developed by home education, were full of 
ease, dignity and kindness to all persons, of 
whatever rank or condition in life. 


His portraits fully bear out this descrip- 
tion. THomAS DAVIDSON. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE SECRET OF THE STRADIVARIUS. 


My friend Luigi is reckoned one of the 
finest violin-players of the day. His won- 
derful skill has made him famous, and he 
is well known and honored for his talent 
in every capital in Europe. 

If in these pages I call him by another 
name than the one he has made famous, 
it is solely on account of a promise he 
exacted from me, in case I should ever 
feel tempted to make the following strange 
experiences, we shared together, public 
property. I am afraid, nevertheless, that 
too many will readily identify the man 
himself with the portrait I am obliged to 
draw. 

Luigi — leaving his professional great- 
ness out of the question — would. have 
been a noticeable man in any company, — 


, 





a man that people would Jook at and ask 
not only, ‘Who is he?” but “ What has 
he done in the world?” knowing that men 
of his stamp are seldom sent upon this 
scene to live an ordinary, every-day life. 
In person he was very tall, standing over 
six feet. His figure was graceful, and 
might even be called slight, but had 
Lreadth of shoulder enough to tell it was 
the figure of a strong man; a face witha 
pale but clear complexion; dark, deep-set 
eyes, with a sort of faraway expression 
in them; black hair, worn long, after the 
manner of geniuses of his kind; a high 
but rugged forehead; a well-shaped nose ; 
a drooping moustache; a hand whose 
long and delicate fingers seemed con- 
structed for their particular mission — 
violin-playing. Picture all these, and if 
you enjoy the acquaintance of the musi- 
cal world, or even if you have been in the 
habit of attending concerts where stars 
of the first magnitude condescend to 
shine, I fear, in spite of my promise of 
concealing his name, you will too easily 
recognize my friend. 

Luigi’s manner in ordinary life was 
very quiet, gentlemanly, and reposed. 
He was, in his dreamy sort of way, highly 
courteous and polite to strangers. Al- 
though, when alone with me or other 
friends he loved, he had plenty to say for 
himself-—-and his broken English was 
pleasant to listen to—in general com- 
pany he spoke but little. But let his left 
hand close round the neck of a fiddle, let 
his right hand grasp the bow, and one 
knew directly for what purpose Luigi 
came into the world. Then the man lived 
and revelled, as it were, in a life of his 
own making. The notes his craft drew 
forth were like bracing air to him; he 
seemed actually to respire the music, and 
his dreamy eyes awoke and shone with 
fire. He did that rare thing—rare in- 
deed, but lacking which no performer can 
rise to fame — threw his whole soul into 
his playing. His manner, his very atti- 
tude as he commenced, was a complete 
study. Drawing himself up to every inch 
of his height, he placed the violin — nest- 
ling it, I may say—under his chin, and 
then taking a long breath of what ap- 
peared to be anticipatory pleasure, swept 
his magician’s wand over the sleeping 
strings, and waking them with the charmed 
touch, wove his wonderful spell of music. 
The moment the horsehair came in con- 
tact with the gut, the listener knew he 
was in the presence of a master. 

Luigi had come to London for the sea- 
son, having, after much negotiation and 
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rsuasion, accepted an engagement at a 
ong series of some of the best, if cheap- 
est and most popular, concerts held in 
London. It was his first visit to En- 
gland: he had ever disliked the country, 
and believed very little‘in the national 
love for good music, or in the power of 
appreciating it when heard. He disliked, 
also, the trumpeting with which the pro- 
moters of the concerts heralded his ap- 
pearance. Although his fame was great 
already throughout the Continent, he 
dreaded the effect of playing to an un- 
sympathetic audience. His | Hone were, 
however, groundless. Whether the peo- 
ple liked and understood his music and 
style of playing or not, they at least ap- 
peared to do so; and the newspapers, 
one and all, unable todo things by halves, 
went into raptures over him. They com- 
pared him with Paganini, Ole Bull, and 
other bygone masters, and their compari- 
sons were very flattering. Altogether, 
Luigi was a great success. 

I met him on two occasions at the 
houses of some friends of mine, who are 
in the habit of spending much time, trou- 
ble, and some money on that strange 
sport, lion-hunting. His concerts were 
held, I think, on two evenings in every 
week; so he had time at his disposal, and 
was somewhat sought after. We were 
introduced, and I took a liking to the 
quiet, gentlemanly celebrity, who, differ- 
ent from many others whose names are 
in the mouths of men, gave himself no 
airs, nor vaunted, by words or manner, 
the “ aristocracy of talent.” I could make 
shift to converse with him fairly enough 
in his own soft language; so that upon 
my meeting him the second time, he ex- 
pressed his pleasure at again encounter- 
ing me. A few days afterwards we met 
by chance in the street, and I was able to 
extricate him from some little difficulty, 
into which his imperfect knowledge of 
English and of English ways had betrayed 
him. Then our acquaintance ripened, 
until it became friendship; and even at 
this day I reckon him amongst the friends 
I hold the dearest. 

I saw a great deal of Luigi during his 
stayin London. We made pleasant little 
excursions together to objects of interest 
he wished to visit. Wespent many even- 
ings together — nights I should rather say, 
for the small hours had sounded when we 
parted, leaving the room dim with the 
smoke from my cigars and his own cigar- 
ettes. Like many of his countrymen, he 
smoked simply whenever he could get the 
chance; and when alone with me, I be- 
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lieve the only cessation to his consump- 
tion of tobacco was when he took his 
beloved fiddle in his hand, and played for 
his own pleasure and my delight. 

He was a charming companion — in- 

deed what man who had seen such varied 
life as he had, could be otherwise when 
drawn out by the confidence that friend- 
ship gives? and I soon found that under 
the external calmness of the man lay a 
nature full of poetry, and not free from 
excitement. I was also much amused to 
find a vivid vein of superstition and be- 
lief in the supernatural running through 
his character; and I believe it was only 
my merriment on making the discovery 
that hindered him from expatiating upon 
some ghostly experiences he- had gone 
through himself, instead of darkly hint- 
ing at what he could reveal. It was in 
vain I apologized for my ill-timed mirth, 
and with a grave face tried to tempt him. 
He only said: “ You, like the rest of your 
cold-blooded, money-making race, are 
sceptical, my friend. I will tell you noth- 
ing. You would not believe; you would 
laugh at me—and ridicule is death to 
me.” 
Another thing he was very tenacious 
about — showing his skill when invited 
out. He invariably declined, seeming 
quite puzzled by the polite hints some of 
his entertainers threw out. 

“Why can they not come and hear me 
in public?” he asked me. “Or can it be 
that they only ask me to their houses for 
my talents, not for my society?” 

I told him I was afraid their motives 
were rather mixed; so he said quietly, — 

“Then I shall not go out again. When 
I do not play in public to earn my living, 
I play for myself alone.” 

He kept his resolve as well as he could 
— declining all of his many invitations, 
save those to a few houses where he knew 
he was valued, as he wished to be, for 
himself. 

But when I was alone with him! when 
I visited him at his rooms! then he was 
not chary in showing his skill; and, al- 
though I blush to say so, at times I had 
violin-playing ad nauseam. A surfeit of 
sweets —a satiety of music. I often 
wonder if it has ever been any man’s lot 
to hear such performances as | did in 
those days when I lay, grown careless of 
the good the gods would send me, at full 
length on Luigi’s sofa; and the master of 
the magic bow expounded themes in a 
manner which would have brought the 
house down. Till then I little dreamt of 
what, in skilful hands, the instrument 
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could do. How true genius could bid it 
laugh, sob, command, entreat — sink into 
a wail of pathetic pleading, or soar to a 
song of scorn and triumph! what power 
to express every emotion of the heart lay 
in those few inches of cunningly curved 
wood! Now I could understand why 
Luigi could play so much for his own 
enjoyment; and at times it seemed to me 
that his execution was even more wonder- 
ful, his expression more thrilling, when I 
alone formed his audience, than when a 
vast assembly was before him, ready, as 
the last impassioned notes sank into 
silence, to break into a storm of rapturous 
applause. 

Luigi was a connoisseur in fiddles, and 
owned several pet instruments by the 
most renowned makers. Sometimes of 
an evening he would bring out his whole 
stock, look them carefully over, play a 
little on each, and point out to me the 
difference in the tone. Then he would 
wax eloquent on the peculiar charms or 
gifts the master’s hand had bestowed on 
each, and was indignant that I was so 
obtuse as not to detect, at once, the ex- 
quisite gradations of the graceful curves. 
After a short time the names of Amati, 
Ruggieri, Guarnerius, Klotz, Stainer, etc., 
grew quite familiar to me; and as I went 
through the streets I would peep into the 
pawnbrokers’ and other windows with 
fiddles in them, hoping to pick up a treas- 
ure for a few shillings. Two or three I 
did buy, but my friend laughed so heartily 
at my purchases I gave up the pursuit. 

He told me he had for a long while been 
looking for a genuine old Stradivarius, 
but as yet had not succeeded in finding 
the one he wanted. He had been offered 
many, purporting to have come originally 
from the great maker’s hands, but proba- 
bly they were all pretenders, as he was 
not suited yet. 

One evening when I visited Luigi I 
found him with all his musical treasures 
arrayed around him. He was putting 
them in order, he said. I must amuse 
myself as best I could until he had fin- 
ished. I turned idly from one case to 
another, wondering how any experience 
could determine the build of any particu- 
Jar violin, all of which, to my untutored 
eyes, appeared alike. Presently I opened 
one case which was closed, and drew the 
fiddle it held from its snug, red-lined bed. 
I did not remember having seen this one 
before, so took it in my hand to examine 
it —holding it, after the manner of con- 
noisseurs, edgeways before my eyes to 
note the curves and shape of it. It was 





evidently old — my little knowledge told 
me that; and as, even though protected 
by the case, dust lay upon it, I could see 
it had not been used for a long, long time. 
Moreover, all the strings were broken. 
Curiously, each one was severed at ex- 
actly the same point — just below the 
bridge —as if some one had passed a 
sharp knife across, and with one move- 
ment cut all four. 

Holding the iil-used instrument towards 
Luigi, I said, “ This one seems particu- 
larly to want your attention. Is it a val- 
uable one?” 

Luigi, who was engrossed by the deli- 
cate operation of shifting the sounding- 
post of one of his pet weapons some 
infinitesimal part of an inch to the left 
or to the right, turned as I spoke, still 
holding his ends of string in each hand. 
As soon as he saw the violin I had taken 
up, he let fall the one he held between 
his knees, and, to my great surprise, said 
hastily, — 

“ Put it down — put it down, my friend. 
I beseech you not to handle that violin.” 

Rather annoyed at the testy way in 
which my usually amiable friend spoke, I 
laid it down, saying, “Is it so’precious, 
then, that you are afraid of my clumsy 
hands damaging it?” 

“ Ah, it is not that,” answered Luigi, 
“it is something altogether different. I 
did not know my man had brought that 
fiddle in. I never intended it should have 
left Italy.” 

“It looks an old one. Who is it by?” 

“That is a real old Stradivarius; the 
acme of mortal skill; the one thing human 
hands have made in this world perfect — 
perfect as a flower, perfect as the sea. A 
Stradivarius is the only thing that cannot 
be altered — cannot be improved upon.” 

“ Why do you never use it?” 

“T cannot tell you — you would not be- 
lieve me. There is a something about 
that fiddle I cannot explain. I believe it 
to be the finest in the world. It may be 
even that Manfredi played upon it to 
Boccherini’s ’cello. It may be Kruger led 
with it when the mighty applause rang 
through the Karntnerthor, shaking it from 
floor to rooftree, but which he, the grand 
deaf genius, Beethoven, could not even 
hear. Who can tell what hands have 
used it? and yet, alas! I dare not play 
upon it again.’ 

Rendered very curious by Luigi’s enig- 
matical words and excited manner, I ven- 
tured to take the violin in my hands again, 
and examined it with interest. I looked 
carefully at the belly and back, noting the 
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beautiful red but translucent varnish, 
known alone to Stradivarius, with which 
the latter was coated. I peeped through 
the //’s, to ascertain if any maker’s name 
appeared inside. If one had ever been 
there it was completely obliterated by a 
dark stain, covering the greater portion of 
the inside of the back. Luigi offered no 
remonstrance as I took the fiddle for the 
second time, but sat silent, watching me 
with apparent interest. 

And now a strange thing occurred to 
me — let who can explain it. After hold- 
ing that fiddle a few minutes, I felt a wish 
—an impulse — growing stronger and 
stronger each moment, till it became al- 
most irresistible, to play upon it. It was 
not a musician’s natural itching to try a 
fine old violin, as 1 am no musician, al- 
though fond of listening to music, and at 
times venturing to criticise; neither have 
I learnt nor attempted to learn the art of 
performing on any instrument, from the 
Jew’s-harp to the organ. And yet, I say, 
as my fingers were round the neck —as 
soft as silk it was — of that old violin, not 
only did I feel a positive yearning to pass 
the bow across it, but somehow I was 
filled with the conviction, odd as it was, 
that all at once 1 was possessed of the 
power of bringing rare music forth. So 
strong, so intense was this feeling, that, 
heedless of the ridicule I should expose 
myself to from my companion —heedless, 
indeed, of his presence —1 cuddled the 
fiddle under my chin, and took up one of 
the several bows lying on the table. My 
left fingers fell instinctively into their 
proper position on the strings, or rather 
where the strings should have been; and 
then I remembered the ruined state they 
were in, and with all my new-born skill 
knew that no miraculous inspiration, even 
if it produced a fiddler, could bring forth 
music from wood alone. Yet the impulse 
was on me stronger than ever; and ab- 
surd as it may seem, I turned to Luigi 
with the request on my lips that he would 
re-string the useless instrument. 

Luigi had been watching me attentively ; 
no doubt he had studied every motion, 
ae | vagary of mine since I commenced 


_handling the fiddle again. Seeing me 


turn towards him, he sprang from his seat, 
and before I could speak, snatched the 
fiddle from my hands, replacing it at 
once in its case; then closing the cover, 
he heaved a deep sigh of relief. I had no 
time to entreat, remonstrate, or resist; 
but as he took the fiddle from me, all wish 
to distinguish myself in a line that was 
not my own left me, and I almost laughed 


aloud at the folly and presumption of 
which I had been mentally guilty. Yet it 
was strange — very strange. 

“ Ah,” said Luigi, as he placed the fid- 
dle out of sight under the table, “so you 
felt it also, my friend?”’ 

“ Felt what?” 

“The —I don’t know what to call it — 
the power, the sorcery of it.” 

“I felt—don’t laugh at me —had the 
strings been there, I, who never played a 
fiddle in my life, could have drawn exqui- 
site music from that one. What does it 
mean?” 

Luigj returned no answer to my in- 
quiry, but said, as if thinking aloud, — 

“So it was nodream of mine. He, the 
cool, collected Englishman,— he felt it 
also. He could not resist the impulse. 
It was no dream —no creation of my 
fancy; would he see it, I wonder?” 

“ See what?” I asked, curious to know 
what his wandering sentences meant. 

“1 cannot tell you. You would not be- 
lieve me.” 

“ But what do you mean by the sorcery 
of the fiddle?” 

“Did I say sorcery? Well, I know 
no other word that can describe it. Al- 
though I tell you I believe that fiddle is 
the finest in the world, I have only played 
upon it twice; and the second time I 
drew my knife across the strings, that I 
might never again be tempted to play 
upon it without due consideration.” 

“What is its history, then? Where 
did you get it?” I asked, by this time 
thinking my friend was suffering from 
some eccentricity that genius occasionally 
exhibits. 

“It was sent me originally from Lon- 
don. When I found out its secret, I 
begged my agent in England to ascertain 
its history. After some trouble, he traced 
it to a house, where, for many years, it 
had lain unnoticed in a garret. That 
house had once been a lodging-house; so 
doubtless the fiddle had belonged to some 
one who had sojourned there for a time. 
I could learn no more about it, save what 
it told me in its music.” 

I saw Luigi was far away from any wish 
to jest, so paused before | asked him the 
meaning of his last sentence. He antici- 
pated me, and said, — 

“You wonder at my words. Did you 
notice nothing else strange about it?” 

“Only a dark stain inside; as if wine 
had been spilt into it.” 

“Ah!” cried Luigi excitedly, “that is 





it! that is the secret—the meaning of 
| the power it holds. If it were not for the 








varnish that fiddle would be stained out- 
side and inside. That stain is from a 
man’s heart’s blood, and that fiddle can 
tell how and why he died.” 

“1 do not understand you.” 

“TI do not expect you to—or believe 
me — why should you? What have you, 
an unimaginative Anglo-Saxon, to do with 
marvels? How, in the centre of a great, 
cruel, material city, with the ceaseless 
sound of traffic outside our windows, 
should you expect anything supernatural ? 
It may be I only dreamt it. Perhaps you 
would not see it. And yet, one night 
when I| feel strong enough, we will take 
the fiddle from its case, and I will ply it 
to you— I who have not laid a finger on 
it for five years until to-night. And then, 
if its music moves you as it moved me, I 
dreamt no dream. If not, I will say it 
was a dream, and I may at last be able to 
use this masterpiece of Stradivarius.” 

I begged him to name an early day for 
the curious performance, but he would 
make no promise; so we parted for.the 
night. 

A month passed by: Luigi’s London 
engagement terminated, and he was now 
going to win fresh laurels at Berlin. I 
had seen him two or three times every 
week, but he had never referred to the 
conversation which had taken place upon 
the night I drew the strange violin from 
its case; nor had he offered to redeem his 
promise on that occasion. I had ceased 
to think about it, or indeed only remem- 
bered it as a jest, laughing at the idea of 
a superstitious man not being able to 
play on any particular fiddle. Two days 
before he left England he wrote me ask- 
ing me to dine with him that night; 
adding, “1 think 1 may keep my promise 
of playing upon the Stradivarius.” 

We dined at a well-known restaurant, 
and about ten o’clock went to Luigi’s 
rooms to finish the night. The first 
thing I saw, upon entering, was the fid- 
dle-case lying on the table, — Luigi’s fa- 
vorite bow and several coils of strings 
beside it. We sat down and talked on 
various topics for about an hour, and then 
I said, — 

“1 see you have made preparations for 
the performance. When do you intend to 
begin?” 

Luigi drew a deep breath. “ My 
friend,” he said, “you will not blame 
me if my playing agitates you; and re- 
member, when | once commence I must 
continue tothe end. It is no pleasure to 


me —it is rather deadly pain. But I am 
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He was so much in earnest that I 
checked the laugh his solemn manner 
called up, and merely nodded acquies- 
cence. He then rose, and saying, “ We 
must not be interrupted,” called his ser- 
vant, and after giving him the necessary 
instructions locked the door, placing the 
key in his pocket. He then opened the 
mysterious case, and with tender hands 
drew forth the violin. His nimble fingers 
soon detached the several strings, knotted 
on the new ones, and in the course of 
about a quarter of an hour the instrument 
was ready, and tuned to his satisfaction. 
I felt, as I watched him, I should like to 
take the violin in my hands once more, to 
see if the strange desire I had before 
experienced would again come over me — 
but hardly liked to ask him to permit me 
to do so. And now all was ready — 
Luigi’s critical ear satisfied with the 
sound of the strings, and he seemed 
about to strike his favorite attitude. Yet 
I noticed his pale face was paler than 
usual, and the hand poising the bow 
seemed tremulous ; and as I looked at him, 
a sympathetic feeling of fear—a dread 
of something, I knew not what—crept 
over me. It seemed too absurd, however, 
to be disturbed by an excitable Italian 
playing a violin in a room with all the 
appliances of modern everyday life around 
me ; so I laughed away the feeling, placed 
myself in my favorite attitude for listen- 
ing to the master’s performances — at full 
length on the sofa — and was prepared to 
give my undivided attention to the music. 
And yet, for a while Luigi did not com- 
mence, although he saw | had resigned 
myself to my fate. He had placed the 
violin under his chin; his left-hand fin- 
gers were on the strings, but for some 
minutes he contented himself with beat- 
ing a sort of time, or rhythmical measure, 
with the bow. One would have said he 
was endeavoring to recall something he 
had heard once, and only imperfectly re- 
membered. 

“ What theme are you going to play to 
me?” I asked. 

On hearing my voice he looked at me 
vacantly, coleay upon my repeating the 
question did he seem aware of my pres- 
ence. Then with an effort he said, ceas- 
ing not to beat time the while, — 

“Ah, that I do not know. I am no 
longer my own master; I cannot choose. 
Let me beg of you not to interrupt me 
again, my friend.” 

I said no more, but watched him with 
anxious eyes. The left-hand fingers 





curious, and would satisfy my doubts.” 
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up and down the strings, the bow forever 
beating time. A sort of shiver passed 
over him; then, drawing himself up, he 
swept the bow across the strings, and the 
fiddle, silent for so many years, found 
tongue at last. 

A weird strain, commanding the listen- 
er’s attention at once —a strain I knew I 
had never heard before. So curious the 
opening bars sounded, that, had I dared, 
] should have said several well-established 
rules of harmony were outraged. And 
yet, in spite of its peculiarity, | knew that 
he who created that music was a master 
intheart. It was not Wagner, I was sure, 
although somewhat of his remarkable 
power of expression, and of moving the 
mind without the aid of melody, was pres- 
ent. The first thirty bars, or so, appeared 
to me to be of the nature of an overture, 
heralding the performance to follow. In 
snatches of mystic music the violin spoke 
of joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, love 
and hate, hope and fear; and as my own 
thoughts responded to the varied emo- 
tions, 1 lay and wondered who could have 
written the music, affecting me so; and 
thought how fortunate the unknown com- 
poser was to have such an exponent of 
his ideas as Luigi. Yet, as I looked at 
the latter, it struck me his style of play- 
ing to-night was different from usual. 
Faultless though the execution was — 
marvellous as were the strains those 
facile fingers drew forth — the whole man- 
ner of the man seemed to be mechanical, 
utterly at variance with the fire and dash 
that ever characterized his performances. 
The skill was there, but, for once, the 
soul was wanting. With the exception of 
his hands and arms, he stood so still he 
might have been a statue. He played as 
one in a trance, and his eyes with a fixed 
look were ever directed towards the end 
of the apartment. Swifter and swifter 
his arm flew backwards and forwards — 
more strange, eccentric, and weird the 
music became — stronger in its expres- 
sion, plainer in its eloquence, more thrill- 
ing in its intensity, and ever exercising its 
powerful spell on the hearer. At last, 
with a sort of impulse, I turned my eyes 
from the player and looked in the direc- 
tion he looked. Suddenly the music 
changed. There was no lack of melody 
now. A soft, soothing, haunting measure 
began —a sort of dreamy, far-away tune ; 
and as its gentle cadences fell on my ear 
hitherto kept in a state of irritating, if 
not unpleasing, expectation, my thoughts 
began to wander to old and half-forgotten 
scenes — distant events came to my mind 





—recollections of vanished faces, once 
familiar, flocked around me, — all things 
seemed growing misty and indistinct, and 
I felt as one sinking into sleep — the sort 
of sleep that one can almost realize and 
enjoy. 

It was not to be, however. A few harsh 
notes from the fiddle, sounding like a 
warning or admonition, recalled me to 
wakefulness ; and as my straying thoughts 
collected themselves, that lulling song 
began again. 

And yet, if fully awake and conscious, 
where was I? The scene was entirely 
changed; and although I knew I was still 
lying where I had at first placed myself — 
although I could hear within a few feet of 
me the unceasing melody of Luigi’s vio- 
lin —I was now looking into a strange 
apartment, even as one looks into the 
representation of a room on the stage; ° 
and | knew I was dreaming no dream. It 
could be none; for as 1 gazed, 1 felt a 
feeling of utter astonishment — and that 
feeling is always absent from a dream, 
however. marvellous its features may be. 
Yet, lying there, and in as full possession 
of my faculties as I am at the moment of 
writing these words, I saw, opened as it 
were before me, a strange room, and one 
I could in no way connect with any cham- 
ber 1 was in the habit of entering. It 
appeared to be a large, lofty apartment; 
and if I was looking at a vision, neither 
the room nor its belongings presented 
any appearance of unreality. ‘The latter, 
indeed, gave the idea of wealth and com- 
fort. The furniture was after the fashion 
of the early part of this century. The 
chairs were covered with ‘costly old bro- 
cade; and a short, square pianoforte — 
then the highest type of the maker’s art 
— stood open against one wall. And as, 
with the sound of the violin ever near me, 
I noted these things and waited for what 
was to come, I knew — although I| did not 
attempt it—I was utterly powerless to 
turn my eyes from the phantom scene be- 
fore me, even to ascertain whether it could 
be that Luigi saw the things I saw. 

Another change in the wonder-working 
music, A long, rippling, /egato passage, 
sweeping into a tender, passionate, plead- 
ing strain — the eloquent notes speaking 
of joy and fear mingled. As my heart 
followed and understood the inspiration of 
the musician, | whispered to myself, 
“This is love.” As if in answer to my 
thoughts, the door of the phantom room 
opened, and two figures entered —a lady 
and a gentleman. Both wore the dresses 
of that period to which I have assigned 
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the date of the furniture, and both were 
young. Like the objects around them, 
there was nothing in their appearance 
ghostlike or supernatural. Their limbs 
looked as firm and round as my own. 
It was some little time before I could 
take my eyes from the girl. She was 
supremely beautiful — tall and fair, with 
a delicate, refined face; and the robe 
she wore plainly showed the exquisite 
proportions of her figure. Her compan- 
ion was handsome, and his features wore 
an expression of melancholy pride. I 
noticed he carried under his left arm a 
violin, and something told me he was a 
Frenchman. With great courtesy he led 
the girl toa seat, and, as if in obedience 
to a request of hers, commenced playing 
the instrument. Still the same sweet 
Strain fell on my ears; but a stranger 
thing than any I had yet noticed was that, 
as he played, the sound seemed to come 
from his violin, and Luigi’s was dumb. 
And as he played, the girl looked up at 
him with admiring eyes. He ceased at 
last, and Luigi’s fiddle immediately re- 
sumed the melody, without a moment’s 
break. Then I saw the phantom place 
the violin and bow in the girl’s hands, 
instructing her how to hold them; and I 
knew that during the lesson, his voice as 
well as his eyes made avowal of his pas- 
sionate love. I saw his fingers linger on 
hers as he placed them on the strings; 1 
saw the blush deepen upon her cheek, the 
lashes droop over her downcast eyes, and 
then I saw him lean over and press his 
lips to the fair white hand holding the 
bow; whilst the music near me, sinking 
almost to silence, and tremulous as if a 
man’s future lay on those vibrating 
strings, told me he sought his fate at her 
lips. He threw himself at her feet, and | 
saw the girl bend over him, and placing 
her arms around his neck, kiss his fore- 
head, whilst high and loud rose the song 
of sweet triumph from those impassioned 
chords, doubtful of her love no longer. 
Again the strain changed —a song of 
love no longer: a few notes of warning, 
melting into a strain that toretold and 
spoke of sorrow. Again I saw the door of 
the apartment open, and, with a hasty 
step, another man entered. He, too, was 
young and powerfully built, with an in- 
tensely English face. Yet 1 could trace 


in his harder teatures a resemblance, such 
as a brother might bear, to the girl before 
me. As he entered, the lovers sprang to 
their feet; then, covering her face with 
her hands, the girl sank upon a chair, 
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comer with an air as haughty as his own, 
and words of scorning, of contempt, of 
shaming, of defiance, were hurled from 
mantoman. True, I heard them not —all 
the phantasmagoria came before me in 
dumb show; but the varied tones of the 
violin told me all that passed between the 
two men as truly as though their voices 
smote upon my ear; and, as the wild mu- 
sic culminated in a fierce crescendo of 
thrilling power, the two men grappled in 
their rage, and the girl sprang to her feet 
and ran wildly to the door. For a mo- 
ment all grew misty, and the phantom act- 
ors of my vision were hidden from my 
sight. When they reappeared I saw the 
young Frenchman quitting the room, with 
blood trickling down his pale cheek, and 
as, with a look of undying hate on his 
face, he closed the door behind him, the 
room and all faded from my sight. 

But no pause in the music; still those 
weird notes weaving the mystic spell that 
chained me. Leaving me no time to 
reflect on what I had seen, but enforcing 
my attention to the drama acted before 
me, the fiery crescendo sank in a dull, sul- 
len theme, almost. colorless when com- 
pared with the foregoing numbers ; then, 
as with dissolving views where one scene 
grows through another that fades, I began 
to realize that I looked into another room 
—one very different from the first. It 
was evidently, from the slanting roof and 
small window, an attic, and its contents 
spoke of poverty. A bedstead with thread- 
bare hangings occupied one corner, and 
in the centre, at a square table littered 
with sheets of music, sat the young 
Frenchman. His brow was contracted, 
and the wound yet fresh on his cheek. 
He was writing, and through the medium 
of the music | knew the purport of his 
epistle as well as if I had looked over his 
shoulder. It was a challenge —a chal- 
lenge, he stated, his late antagonist dare 
not decline, as the writer was of even 
more noble family than the man who had 
insulted him. Having written the letter, 
he rose and paced the small room, deep in 
thought. As his steps went backwards 
and forwards across the limited space, 
as his thoughts grew black with hate as 
he remembered the insult he had suffered, 
or grew bright with love as he pictured 
the fair girl who pledged herself to him, 
so truthfully did the delicate gradations 
of the music harmonize with them, that I 
could feel every emotion stirring his 
heart, at times almost identifying myself 
with him, making his joy, his sorrow, 





whilst her companion faced the new- 


mine. After what seemed to be hours, 
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he took up the violin that lay on the table 
near him, and commenced playing. As 
before, I say, the sound came from him, 
whether Luigi’s hands produced it or 
not; and as he played, the music, at first 
fierce, stern, and harsh, gradually toned 
down until it became dreamy and lulling, 
— until at last he threw himself on his 
poor bed, and Luigi’s violin resumed the 
strain—the soft, soothing measure I 
have before mentioned, telling of placid 
sleep. 

Another change — hard, sharp, s¢eccato 
passages. I was now looking —it might 
be from a window — on a wide expanse of 
smooth green turf. As before, the scene 
was so real, so material, that I might have 
stepped out on the sward. There was 
nothing in the locality I could identify. 
A wall and some palings, I remember, 
were on the left hand; a belt of trees on 
the right. As I looked, I saw figures at 
some little distance. Two men in their 
shirt-sleeves were engaged in a deadly 
duel. They were not so far away but I 
could distinguish their features plainly ; 
and I knew they were the two men I had 
seen grapple inthe room. As their flash- 
ing blades, slender as serpents, twined in 
and out; as they thrust and parried, ad- 
vanced and retreated, —the mysterious 
music entered fully into the fray, accom- 
panying every stroke, till, as the arm of 
one of the combatants sank to his side 
helpless — pierced by his antagonist’s 
blade —it swelled to a strain of exulta- 
tion. It was the Englishman who was 
wounded ; and as the sword dropped from 
his grasp, his opponent with difficulty 
checked the impulse urging him to drive 
his weapon through his unguarded breast ; 
then, seeing he was quite unable to renew 
the combat, bowed with cold politeness, 
sheathed his sword, and turned away, 
leaving the wounded man to the care of 
his second. As the Frenchman vanished 
from my sight among the trees at the 
right hand, the scene grew blurred and 
faded — only the spell of the music con- 
tinued ever. 

The dismal measure and the dismal 
garret once more. As I look at the pov- 
erty-stricken room, the music, eloquent as 
before, in some hidden manner makes me 
aware that months have passed since I 
last looked at it. The young Frenchman 
is present. Indeed, I begin now to under- 
stand that no scene can come beneath my 
eyes unless he be an actor in it. It is his 
life, his love, the violin in its own mar- 
vellous tongue relates. I wait with inter- 
est now. I have no time to wonder at or 





speculate on what I have seen; no time 
to endeavor to explain the phantom scenes 
and actors the song of the Stradivarius 
has brought before me. I feel no fear — 
curiosity and excitement only. Luigi’s 
presence I have forgotten, so intent am I 
upon the drama played before me. 

The young man, I notice, is handsome 
as ever, but paler, thinner, and careworn. 
What is the music saying now in that 
strange speech I can interpret so readily? 
Poverty and hopelessness, loss of love, 
and with that loss the wish to rise to 
fame. 

He is writing; but the paper before 
him this time is a score —the score of a 
work he once thought would hand his 
name down to future times. Well I know, 
as I watch him, that music will never be 
given to the world. I know it is night; 
and to kill his bitter thoughts he is sitting 
down and working without interest at his 
uncompleted score. As I watch him, 
grieving at his grief, weird and dreamy 
and unearthly sounds Luigi’s violin — bar 
after bar of the music monotonous and 
sad. Then of a sudden it wakes to fresh 
life with a sort of expression of keen sur- 
prise, and the young man raises his head 
from the work that interests him no more, 
and the door of his poor dwelling opens. 
A few bars of that haunting melody, that 
had caused me to whisper, “ This is love,” 
merge into a strain of plaintive hopeless- 
ness, and the fair girl enters. She is 
closely veiled, and enveloped in a long, 
dark cloak, and as she raises the veil from 
her face and looks at him with sad and 
wistful eyes, the man’s heart responds to 
the impassioned strings and vibrates with 
love, hopeless though it be. For I know 
that ere two days are past she will wed 
another, and the man knows it, and, crush- 
ing down his love, curses her in his heart 


‘for her faithlessness. He stands helpless 


in his surprise at seeing her for a moment 
after her entry, and then, with a grand air 
of calm politeness, handing her to one of 
the crazy chairs that furnish his poor 
room, waits with a cold face, to learn the 
object of her visit. Then the woman — 
or the music — pleads in pathetic strains 
for pardon and forgiveness, pleads the 
pressure put upon her by friends, pleads 
her utter helplessness in their hands, — 
yet tells him, even with the wedding-ring 
waiting to encircle her finger, that he 
alone, the exiled, poverty-stricken French- 
man, owns the love her heart can give. 
And as the tears fall from her eyes, the 
man waves his arm round the squalid 
room, and showing with that gesture his 
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utter poverty and hopelessness, com- 
mends, with a bitter sneer, the course she 
has taken, or been compelled to take, and 
asks how he could expect the daughter of 
a noble English family to share such a 
home and such a lot as his. I see the 
girl hesitate, falter, and tremble, and as 
she rises, the man with a calm air and 
forced composure opens the door. Weep- 
ing bitterly she leaves him; and as he 
closes the rickety door upon her, a wail 
of music, more mournful than words can 
describe, lingers in the air, bringing the 
tears to my eyes, and the man kneels 
down and kisses the very boards on which 
her feet had rested. 

With the mirthless smile upon his face 
he sits down thinking, thinking; and the 
music, playing ever, gives me his thoughts. 
As I read them I shudder, knowing how 
every fresh departure tends ever and only 
to the same end — what has he to do with 
life any longer ? — he, the last descendant 
of a noble French family, his sovereign 
an exile, his lands and possessions con- 
fiscated or squandered, and now he lies 
starving, or soon to be starving, in a Lon- 
don attic. Even the fame he once hoped 
to win as a musician is far off; and if 
ever to be won, is it worth struggling for ? 
The past, to him, is full of agonizing rec- 
ollections of relatives and friends whose 
blood has slaked the guillotine’s thirst. 
The present is misery. The future, now 
that the dream of love he had dared for a 
while to dream, is dispelled, hopeless — 
what, indeed, has he to do with life any 
longer? If he knows not how to live, at 
least he knows how to die. 

Ever with the same dreary thoughts in 
his mind, I see him take the bulky score, 
the result of months, it may be years, of 
labor, and deliberately tear sheet after 
sheet to pieces, until the floor is littered 
with the fragments. And as his action 
tells me he renounces hope, love, and 
fame, I know I am fated to see an awful 
sight, but am powerless to move my eyes 
from the scene. For yet the melancholy 
notes sound; and I know until Luigi’s 
hands are still, I am fettered by the spell 
the music weaves. .l am watching the 
man, or the phantom, with concentrated 
interest. The last page of the score falls 
in tatters to the ground, and seated still 
in the chair he had placed for the girl, he 
Stretches out his hand, seeking for some- 
thing amongst the papers on the table. 
Well I know the object he seeks —a 
small knife, with an elaborately chased 
silver handle, —a relic, doubtless, of for- 
mer riches. To-morrow even that would 
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have been sold to provide the bare neces- 
sities of the life he ceases to care for. 
He opens it, passes his fingers across the 
keen edge, and removing his coat, turns 
up his shirt-sleeve to the shoulder, and 
deliberately severs a large vein or artery 
in his arm. Oh, that maddening music! 
— encouraging, tempting, even applauding 
his crime of self-destruction! I see, and 
sicken at the sight, the first red rush of 
blood from his white arm; and then, drip, 
drip, drip, follow the large, quick-falling 
drops. So real, so horrible is the vision, 
that I can even note the crimson pool 
forming amid the tattered paper covering 
the floor. Will the fatal music never end ? 
Minutes are hours as I watch the face 
grow whiter and whiter as the man sits 
bleeding to death. Now, whilst I long to 
faint and lose the dreadful sight, he rises, 
and with tottering steps walks across the 
room and takes up the violin. With the 
life-blood streaming from his left arm, 
once more, and for the last time, he makes 
the instrument speak; and again, I say, 
the music comes from him and not from 
Luigi. As he plays, even whilst I wait 
for what must follow, I know that such 
rare music was never heard on earth as 
the strain I listen to — fancying the while 
I can see the eager wings of death hov- 
ering around the player. What can I 
compare it to? A poet would term it the 
death-song of the swan. It is the death- 
song of a genius —one whom the world 
never knew: whose own rash act has ex- 
tinguished the sacred flame. Strong and 
wild and wonderful rises the music, for a 
while. Now it sinks lower, lower, and 
lower. Nowit is so soft I can scarcely 
hear it; it is ebbing to silence, even as 
the heart’s blood is ebbing to death. The 
face grows ghastly; the head sinks upon 
the breast; the eyes flicker like the dying 


flame of a candle; the violin drops from 


the reddened hand, and the man falls 
sideways from his chair to the ground, 
even as Luigi’s violin completes the bar 
his fall had broken off in the middle; and 
as it sums up the tragedy in one long- 
sustained passage of hopeless grief, I see 
the bloodless, white face of the man, now 
dead, or soon to be dead, lying on the 
ruddy floor; whilst the left arm, motion- 
less now, rests as it had fallen, across the 
violin those nerveless fingers had at last 
been fain to drop. 

The music stopped —the spell was 
ended. So powerfully was I wrought 
upon by the last vision I had seen, that 
the moment my limbs resumed their free- 





dom, I rushed forward and fell fainting 
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on the very spot it seemed to me the man 
had died. When I recovered conscious- 
ness, I found Luigi bending over me, and 
sponging my face with cold water. He 
was pale and agitated, and seemed scarce- 
ly able to stand from physical exhaustion. 
T rose, and with a shudder looked towards 
that part of the room where the phantas- 
magoria had appeared. Nothing was 
there to move me now. The familiar 
wall-paper, the pictures I had so often 
scanned, alone met my eye. As I gazed 
round, Luigi, in a whisper, asked, — 

“You saw it all, then, as I did?” 

“I saw it all: could it have been a 
dream?” 

He shook his head. “If so, three 
times have I dreamed it, and each time 
alike in every detail. The first time, I 
said, ‘It must be a dream;’ the second 
time, ‘It may be fancy.’ But what can I 
say now, when another sees it also?” 

I could give him no answer, I could 
offer no explanation; only I asked, — 

“Why did you not cease playing, and 
spare me that last sight?” 

“T could not. It was your impulse to 
play on that violin, when first you saw it, 
led me to think its strange power would 
act on another besides myself, and in- 
duced me to go through it all once more. 
But it will tell its story to no one else.” 

I turned inquiringly, and seeing on the 
carpet a mass of small splinters of wood, 
mixed with tangled strings and pegs, 
knew what he meant. This, then, was 
the end of the masterpiece of Stradiva- 
rius. 

“And you mean to say you had no 
power to cease when once you began ? — 
were compelled to play through the whole 
tragedy?” 

“T had no power to stop. Some force 
irresistible compelled me. I was but an 
instrument; and, absurd as it seems, I 
believe that you, with no knowledge of 
the art, would have played just as I did.” 

“But the music?” I asked. “The 
wonderful music?” 

“That, to me,” replied Luigi, “is the 
strangest thing of all. Neither you nor 
I can recall a single bar of it. Even 
those two or three melodies which, as we 
heard them, we thought would haunt us, 
have vanished.” 

And it was so. Try how I would, I 
could fashion no tune at all like them. 

“It bears out what I told you,” said 
Luigi, in conclusion. “I was simply an 
instrument. Indeed it seemed the whole 
time not I, but another was playing. But 
here is an end of it.” 


Then, late as the hour was, we kindled 
a small fire, and consumed every atom of 
the violin, which held, in some mysteri- 
ous, inexplicable way, the story of a man’s 
love and death. 

We parted at last. Luigi left England 
as arranged, and has not yet revisited it. 


Is there any sequel to my incredible 
story? None that will throw any light 
upon it, or enable me —as, indeed, I have 
little hope —to win the reader’s belief. 
Only, some time afterwards, I saw in the 
house of a man, known by name at least 
to all who are familiar with the titles 
of the great ones of the land, the por- 
trait of alady. It was that of his moth- 
er, who had died a few years after her 
marriage; and if the painter’s skill had 
not erred, it was also the portrait of the 
phantom woman I had seen twice that 
night in the visions the weird music 
brought before me. Every feature was 
so stamped upon my memory, | could not 
be mistaken. And yet I did not trouble 
to inquire into her private history. Even 
if I could have learnt it, it could tell me 
no more than I knew already. The his- 
tory of her love and its tragic ending — 
doubtless a sealed page in her life — had 
been fully displayed to me as I lay in 
Luigi’s room listening to the varying 
strains of the haunted Stradivarius. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 


A BOOK that in all likelihood will be 
more in demand next generation even 
than it is now is “ Poems by Two Broth- 
ers,” which was the united effort of the 
Poet Laureate and his brother Charles 
when they were schoolboys at Louth. It 
was published by a firm of booksellers in 
Louth in the spring of 1827, with a motto 
from Martial on the title-page, conveying 
the authors’ modest estimate of their po- 
etical achievement. When we know that 
the elder of the youths was at the time 
but nineteen years of age, and that the 
poems represent work done from the age 
of fifteen and upwards, we are rather 
pleased to find them placing on the fore- 
front of their little book, Haec nos novi- 
mus esse nthil., They must, of course, 
have felt that they were something, other- 
wise they would not have put them to- 
gether, but both had poetical insight 





enough to know that the lyrics thus pub- 
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lished did not represent a high order of 
poetical merit. They were conscious of 
their own possibilities, however, and 
therefore they came with this little pre- 
lude before the British public. One can- 
not, in the circumstances, but think of 
Pope, and how he “lisped in numbers; ” 
of that marvellous boy whose impatience 
for excellence and due recognition thereof 
caused him (when still about the age of 
the younger of our two brothers) to perish 
in his pride; of the self-conscious poet of 
“ Endymion,” whose earnest desire was 
that the critics might not consider he had 
in his first effort put forth the utmost that 
wasin him. Aaec nos novimus esse nihil, 
as a declaration from earnest youths with 
the glow of inspiration just warming 
within them, is not devoid either of pa- 
thos or of prophecy. Keats, too, was 
confident that his “ Endymion,” for which 
he was apologetic, was, in fact, a trifle, 
whether in the light of great poetic ex- 
pression or in contrast to what he felt 
himself able to do in time to come. If 
only critics and readers would wait for 
him, he would be able (he felt) to satisfy 
them of his claims as a true singer; but 
meantime he could not but crave indul- 
gence for what he had so far been able to 
achieve. This is a wholly admirable 
spirit in which to contemplate one’s work, 
and it is more satisfactory for an on- 
looker to witness than either successful 
lisping in numbers or tragical failure from 
poetic despair. Thus, then, the “ Poems 
by Two Brothers ” will never fai] to have 
a peculiar and abiding interest for all such 
as have any power to penetrate motives, 
and have reverence for earnestness and a 
manifest sense of duty toward oneself. 
One of the brothers very soon made the 
world aware of what he was able to do, 
and for half a century he has been the su- 
preme poetical interpreter of his time. 
One of Alfred Tennyson’s very latest 
compositions is the dainty memorial lyric 
prefixed to the ‘Collected Sonnets” of 
his brother. Here he looks back to the 
days of youth — “the days that seem to- 
day” — and finds himself deprived of the 
half of his existence. They had started 
life’s race hand in hand, they had fared 
well forward together, and at length they 
are divided by death. The survivor is 
well-nigh desolate as he listens at mid- 
night, on the last day of June and the first 
morning of July, first to the “cuckoo of a 
joyless June,” and then to the “cuckoo 
of a worse July ” as it “is calling through 
the dark,” while the rain is lashing over 
the comparatively new grave of that 





brother who had been playmate and po- 
etical yoke-fellow in the days gone by, — 


True poet, surely to be found 
When Truth is found again, 


And thus comes the far retrospect of the 
concluding stanzas, their pure sentiment 
and poetical grace, and their fine spiritual 
insight and submissive faith : — 


And, now to these unsummer’d skies 
The summer bird is still, 

Far off a phantom cuckoo cries 
From out a phantom hill ; 


And thro’ this midnight breaks the sun 
Of sixty years away, 

The light of days when life begun, 
The days that seem to-day, 


When all my griefs were shared with thee, 
And all my hopes were thine — 

As all thou wert was one with me, 
May all thou art be mine! 


It may safely be said that there is not 
in literature a story of two lives more ten- 
der and of more exquisite grace and mu- 
tual affinity than this. There is a certain 
fitness, moreover, in the fact that it should 
be the younger and poetically stronger of 
the two who thus mourns the snapping of 
that link not to be sundered otherwise 
than by death. Charles Tennyson was a 
spirit that dwelt apart, one who admired 
and loved and deprecated, and worshipped 
truth and beauty, within his own sphere, 
and intimately known only by the favored 
few, — 

True brother, only to be known 

By those who love thee best. 


While the one young poet speedily made 
his way, and duly succeeded, with a claim 
that admitted of no rivalry, to the Laure- 
ateship he has so splendidly adorned, the 
other early became vicar of Grasby in his 
native Lincoln, and thenceforth varied the 
duties incumbent on him by composing 
leisurely sonnets. He was known all 
along to true,readers of poetry, but never 
touched the people by a May Queen,” or 
thrilled the nation with a “ Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” or charmed into silent 
reverence by an “Elaine” or into intel- 
lectua] devotion by an “In Memoriam,” 
or captivated and enthralled by a “ North- 
ern Farmer” and a “ Rizpah.” 

It is interesting to learn from his neph- 
ew’s obituary notice, prefixed to the “ Col- 
lected Sonnets,” that, as vicar of Grasby, 
Charles Tennyson Turner was the “ boun- 
tiful and loving father of his flock.” At 
college he had been looked upon as a 
youthful poet of exceptional promise, but 
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no literary ambition tempted him to slight 
the life-work he had found to do. The 
duty that lay to his hand was that of being 
a diligent and faithful pastor, and to that 
he courageously and steadily applied him- 
self. It is curious, when one thinks of it, 
how a man settles down to the task pre- 
sented to him, and strives to execute that 
to the best of his power. The same ener- 
gies that were potent in the class-room 
and the football field may be directed 
with success towards the intricate cases 
of repulsive clients, the luxurious self- 
indulgence of proud worldlings, or the 
stolid indifference of spiritual blindness. 
A brilliant intellect may wear itself out in 
persistent endeavor to improve the city 
slums, or it may tax its resources to a 
perilous excess in preaching muscular 
Christianity. One is sometimes inclined 
to envy the quiet parish living of a parson 
who has simply to go in and out and give 
a steady attention to his flock, and yet 
one does not always know what disap- 
pointed hopes, what tasks unaccom- 
plished, what weariness and what heart- 
break may haunt the favored spot. It 
may be that the parson has no taste for 
his lot, has, on the contrary, simply given 
himself up to it as the only thing left toa 
foiled ambition. And, indeed, it would be 
a quest of pathetic though instructive in- 
terest to find out how many men have got 
into the sphere that seems to themselves 
the one for which they are specially 
adapted. Probably nine-tenths would be 
found at least dissatisfied if not thoroughly 
disappointed. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that Charles Tennyson Turner felt 
himself in the wrong place; on the other 
hand, it is possible to look upon him as 
fairly realizing Chaucer’s ideal — one who 
would not lightly run hither and thither 
seeking preferment, 


But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde, 
So that the wolf ne made it not myscarye ; 
He was a schepherde and no mercenarie. 


He had entered the Church, then, be- 
cause of his love of the work to be done in 
such a sphere, and not simply as a last 
resource, or on the ground that, while the 
return for the work done would supply 
daily bread, the leisure to be had would 
(according to Coleridge’s idea) be so much 
real gain for literary enterprise. What 
we feel in the matter is that the pastoral 
and the poetical work progressed to- 
gether; that the preacher received an 
impulse from the poet’s moods, while the 
pastoral experience contributed steadily 
to the resources of the sonneteer. In- 
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deed, the poetry of Charles Tennyson is 
an excellent illustration of the fact that 
the observing intuitive soul is face to face 
with poetry under any circumstances. He 
liked his parish work, no doubt; but he 
liked it none the less, but probably all the 
more, because it was so suggestive to him 
in his retirement and when dwelling with 
his own ideas. We cannot think of him 
in a city charge — not because he would 
not have found even there material for his 
genius to dwell upon and beautify, but 
because the literary outcome of his life is 
such as finally to identify him with rural 
scenes and interests. It is safe to say 
that, even if he had not been a country 
clergyman, he would have written poetry ; 
while there cannot at the same time be a 
doubt that his poems are what they are 
very much because of his ostensible pro- 
fession. 

The accidents that produce literature 
would form an interesting chapter of 
themselves. There is a deeper view to 
take of Raleigh’s “ History of the World” 
than that of the preacher, that it is an 
example of the blessed uses of adversity. 
We are all laboring to defy or to mould 
our circumstances, and the higher or 
lower degree of success marks the hero- 
ism of each. Shakespeare strove with 
manifold disadvantages, and triumphantly 
scaled the heights ; Milton saw with the 
inner eye after his bodily vision was hope- 
lessly gone ; Cowper had to wrestle witha 
hideous nightmare of a nervous system, 
and found a refuge in poetry; the passion 
of Burns surged and rolled forth in fer- 
vent lyrics, despite unsuccessful farming 
and the troubles of itinerant gauging ; and 
Southey had to produce much of his finest 
work under the stern pressure of family 
necessities. The placidity with which 
Wordsworth was able to move about and 
accomplish the special task for which he 
was fitted exhibits a moral character of its 
own, for is it not clear that, but for the 
admirable turn things seemed to take for 
him, he would have been sadly ata loss 
what todo? In the case of Charles Ten- 
nyson also there is abundant evidence of 
the successful moulding of the circum- 
stances in which he found himself, and 
the career is so well rounded that, looking 
at it after the event, one feels unable to 
say what other would have been fitting or 
even possible. He began his career at 
school as scholar and poet; at the univer- 
sity the character was developed and con- 
firmed, and scholar and poet he continued 
to the end. Once more Chaucer’s words 
will suit him, — 
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But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche ; 

His parischens devoutly wolde he teche. 

It is this character of a thoroughly 
earnest worker and thinker that invari- 
ably presents itself to us as we read the 
sonnets. There is in every one of them 
a singular depth of sincerity; the poet’s 
heart is invariably in his work, and every 
new poem is, as it were, a fresh expres- 
sion of a continued experience. The 
poet, it appears, was doubtful as to his 
own originality, but no one acquainted 
with the sonnets of all previous English 
poets. will fail to see that Charles Tenny- 
son’s work, whatever its value may be, 
stands out unaided and alone. That is to 
be explained, of course, on the ground just 
gone over, viz., that he was true to him- 
self, and worked steadily from his own 
intellectual and spiritual resources. The 
only previous poet that could have mate- 
rially influenced him was Wordsworth, 
and it requires no great effort to see that, 
though there are affinities between them, 
the two are distinct in their main attitudes. 
One can imagine Charles Tennyson, away 
in the retreat of his rural parish, dwelling 
fondly on Wordsworth, lingering over the 
lyrical ballads, and finding intellectual 
stimulus and spiritual refreshing in the 
sonnets onthe river Duddon. Tosucha 
refined taste and exceptional culture as 
those of the self-dependent vicar of 
Grasby meditative sonnets like Words- 
worth’s would supply companionship of 
the best quality. Such a group as the 
Duddon series would serve him for 
healthy, bracing intercourse throughout a 
considerable period of leisure. Yet, apart 
from this readily inferred appreciation, 
there is nothing specifically Wordsworth- 
ian in Charles Tennyson’s own poetical 
attitude. He is like Wordsworth in find- 
ing poetry in his own surroundings —in 
the birds and beasts that meet his obser- 
vation in his daily routine, in the varying 
aspects of the landscape, in the fortunes 
of his neighbors, their occupations and 
their children, their hopes and fears, their 
joys and their sorrows. But there is an 
important difference in the standpoints of 
the poets. While Charles Tennyson sees 
the beauty and the pathos of what he 
studies, and touches with gentle yet effec- 
tive finger the chord that runs from the 
individual and agitates the pulses of the 
general heart, Wordsworth links his hu- 
man interests with those of the ideal 
sphere into which it is his supreme privi- 
lege and delight to enter, and communi- 





cates the throbs of human emotion to the 
great bosom of nature. While in Words- 
worth we find the poet depicting our 
relation to nature, in Charles Tennyson 
we see him setting nature about us, but 
at the same time insisting on the dignity 
and the glory of the human soul. Words- 
worth, for example, in the twenty-third of 
the Duddon sonnets, meditates on sheep- 
washing, and trusts that the pastoral river 
will forgive what otherwise the observant 
nature-poet could hardly but feel as an 
outrage upon the eternal beauty and 
sanctity of the scene. And if so, runs 
the delicate argument, then there is asafe 
understanding between the two factors 
chiefly concerned, “nor need we blame 
the licensed joys.” Charles Tennyson, 
on the other hand, is concerned for nature 
mainly as an important agent in the eleva- 
tion and true ennobling of the soul. Take 
him, for example, where his meditative 
pathos is stirred into passionate appeal as 
he thinks of a grand old wood laid low, 
and so much thereby lost to the poetic 
dreamer and maker. The Philistines 
have not, in his view, disturbed the sanc- 
tities of nature so much as they have 
robbed the soul of a fair opportunity. 
This fair haunt 
Of light and shadow, and divine repose, 
Low-fallen at last beneath your ruthless blows, 
Waits its last shame, the hammer. Do not 
vaunt 
The pelf your ravage brings you ; for the ban 
Of all the woods is on you! You have spared 
No shelter for the dreams of god or man. 


Charles Tennyson had a clear and lov- 
ing eye for outward nature and her ways, 
but his bias was not towards the inner 
essence of her delicate idealism, nor was 
he enraptured into grave and mystic 
adoration in her venerable presence. He 
delighted in sunshine and shadow, he 
reflected on the singular powers of flying 
rain and tossing breeze, he was much 
with the sights and sounds of moorland 
and lea; but all these and their like were 
for him subordinate and instrumental, not 
so much guiding to ideal retreats and 
spiritual forces hidden away within and 
behind themselves, as co-operating with 
the individual soul towards the highest 
culture and the energies of pure being. 
Nor is his attitude simply that of a moral 
disciplinarian or an ingenious artist of 
didactic allegories. Toleave such an im- 
pression as that would be to entirely 
misrepresent the poet. His strength lies 
in that pure, healthy sentiment which de- 
pends on close and energetic association, 
and is illustrated rather in meditative 
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gravity than in conclusive and axiomatic 
dogma. Undoubtedly there is a moral 
bias in these sonnets, but it never degen- 
erates into monotonous advocacy or mor- 
bid appeal. Nature’s impressions on the 
poet’s mind are sharp and decisive, and 
they are invariably depicted so as to ar- 
rest and hold the reader; they are, more- 
over, inspiring and suggestive, and the 
feelings and reflections that arise out of 
them are natural and of pure and sterling 
quality. There is a tendency among 
readers to be suspicious of whatever sa- 
vors of a moralizing and didactic tone —a 
tendency, too, that is thoroughly sane and 
of a highly corrective vaiue. At the same 
time it is just possible to push this too 
far, and to insist even (it may be) on the 
music of words without their meaning. 
Now, songs without words are often very 
beautiful, but is it not the case that a 
large element of their undoubted beauty 
lies in their implied sentiment and spirit- 
ual reach? And it is surely a singular 
waste of divine strength to linger with 
rapturous music over a medley of vain 
words. Here, in this charming “ Ceasing 
of the Storm,” we find an interesting com- 
bination of steady intellectual outlook, 
musical grace, and moral endeavor, that 
may be taken as fairly representative of 
Charles Tennyson’s poetical standpoint: 


The storm had well-nigh gone; no fitful blast 
Lifted the weeping willow into heaven, 

To let it fall and weep again, downcast ; 

How often is such fickle comfort given ! 

How peaceful seem’d the far up floating rook, 
Crossing with jetty wing the full white cloud, 
As to the blue beyond his way he took ; 
While, in the grove, a lingering breeze allow’d 
The sight to catch, ’mid play of wind and sun, 
The uncertain shadows of that woodland nook, 
Swallowing the silent shafts of light that run 
Aiong the spider’s thread ; on Nature’s book 
TI love to pore, and mark what soars on high, 
Or lurks in by-paths for the observant eye. 


The delicacy of the suggested yet per- 
fectly distinct and legitimate moral is a 
remarkable feature in many of the son- 
nets. A first reading may in some cases 
leave the impression that the poet’s inter- 
est is purely objective, and that his chiet 
desire is to direct the attention towards 
what in a hasty survey might readily be 
overlooked. Take, for example, “ The 
Moorland Tree in the Garden.” The 
sympathy appears at first to be challenged 
for the lonely tree in its neglect, — 


At best the summer breeze 
Had set thee floating on the lonely moor — 
No human hearts to teach, no eyes to please. 








This, of itself, would be very fair though 
sufficiently commonplace sentiment. But 
at the close a Jevel is reached for which 
this hardly prepares us, and there is a 
distinct satisfaction left in the reader’s 
mind, in addition to the lasting impression 
of a vivid picture: — 


Kind heaven foreknew the boon we all re- 
ceived; 

For us the moral of thy drooping boughs — 

And, for thyself, how different is thy lot! 

From the bare heath, skirted by distant 
ploughs, 

To all this dear home honor thou hast got ; 

Thou good man’s model, lowly though full- 
leaved ! 


A finely conceived and _ beautifully 
worked sonnet faces that just quoted, and 
is a simile entitled “In and out of the 
Pinewood.” It is a vivid picture of an 
evening drive along a woodside, while 


The star of eve ran glimpsing through the 
grove; 


and the parallelism suggested is that of 
some bright thought that seems to come 
and go, half willing to take full shape and 
be recognized in its perfection and beauty, 
yet impeded by certain cares and unto- 
ward circumstances, and _ steadfastly 
awaiting its opportunity : — 
As some fair thought, of heavenly light and 
force, 
Will move and flash behind a transient screen 
Of dim expression, glittering in its course 
Through many loopholes, till its face is seen. 


The same attitude of steady, pensive 
reflection — always fresh and substantial, 
and certain to be stimulating to the pa- 
tient and capable reader — may be traced 
throughout the majority of these well-knit 
and compact studies. The moon strug- 
gling with adverse shadows, and ulti- 
mately reappearing in calm and pure dig- 
nity, to hold on her perfect way, suggests 
the soul laboring under the dire forces of 
sin, and at length rising perfect and un- 
sullied in the grand movement of ineffable 
Christian endeavor. It is Spenser’s sweet 
theme of virtue giving herself light 
“through darknesse for to wade,” set to 
a higher note, and suggestively insisted 
on. The “bee wisp,” kept by the poet to 
brush the stray bees from his window- 
panes and give them the chance of free- 
dom, affords him the opportunity of com- 
paring the wayward insects, impatient 
under his kind attentions, to the wilful 
and petulant human being that frets under 
the directing hand of Providence. The 
“ Barmouth Sea Bridge,” though phenom- 
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enal enough and wonderfully illustrative 
of mortal genius, is yet Jess potent for the 
truly poetic and philosophic observer 
than those uttered inspirations that bridge 
the gulf between time and eternity — 


Brave songs may raise a people sore deprest, 
And knit its strength together for the strife 
With foreign foes, or subtle statesman’s art : 
Sweet hymns have lifted many a dying heart 
Above the world, and sped the passing life 
Across the waters to the land of rest ! 


The freshness and thoroughness, how- 
ever, of Charles Tennyson’s inspiration, 
the reach and quickness and delicacy of 
his sympathy, the sure penetration and 
truthful force of his outlook, are nowhere 
better seen than when he is face to face 
with some common and apparently trifling 
experience. He finds poetry in untrod- 
den ways, and glorifies themes that would 
never be discovered by the ambitious 
versifier. He is with Cowper and Words- 
worth in force of happy discovery. The 
ordinary eccurrences of his daily routine 
are for him ideas as well as facts, and 
there is continual fresh romance in all the 
little incidents of his neighborhood. A 
sparrow trampling on a sparkling dew- 
drop, as it strives for its share of crumbs 
thrown from the parsonage door ; a cuckoo 
discovered gadding in a wayside hedge, 
and disproving the theory as to the “ wan- 
dering voice ;” a starving hare in a snow- 
storm coming up with boldness engen- 
dered of need to seek food in his garden ; 
a brood of nightingales hatched, through 
an ingenious device of the poet, by an 
unconscious and devoted thrush; a newly 
drowned spaniel found “in roving o’er 
the beach,” and 


The shining waters kissed him as he lay, — 


these, and many others such as these, are 
the subjects of finely descriptive, charm- 
ingly piayful, and richly reflective sonnets. 
Like Gilbert White of Seiborne he finds 
in his own surroundings ample room and 
verge enough for continuous and pro- 
tracted observation and study, and like 
him, too, he fondly and reverentially notes 
results — only in his case the reports are 
those of philosophic poet rather than 
poet-naturalist. His eyes and ears are 
invariably alert and serviceable to his en- 
ergetic mood, and he is watchful over 
times and seasons. This is how he is 
affected by “The First Week in Octo- 
ber:” — 

Once on an autumn day, as I reposed 

Beneath a noon-beam, pallid yet not dull, 

The branch above my head dipt itself full 

Of that white sunshine momently, and closed ; 


While, ever and anon, the ashen kevs 

Dropt down beside the tarnish’d hollyhocks, 

The scarlet crane’s-bill, and the faded stocks, 

Flung from the shuffling leafage by the breeze. 

How wistfully I marked the year’s decay, 

Forecasting all the dreary wind and rain ; 

’Twas the last week the swallow would’ re- 
main — 

How jealously I watched his circling play! 

A few brief hours, and he would dart away, 

No more to turn upon himself again. 


There is nothing conventional in the 
moods of Charles Tennyson. His indi- 
viduality is rigorous and sterling, his out- 
look long and clear and decided. He is 
not hampered in his expression by a creed 
of painfully sentimental exclusiveness, 
but is ready to recognize whatever comes 
within his sweep if only it be noble and 
true. He finds a pathetic interest in the 
forlorn scarecrow out in the winds and 
the rain, after his steadfast service has 
been rendered; he has a passing tender 
thought for the melancholy cattle severed 
from fresh pastures and huddled together 
in a railway truck, on the swift path to 
their doom; while he listens without im- 
patience to the monotonous operation of 
a neighboring hydraulic ram, and views 
with quickened and appreciative interest 
the marvellous activities of a steam 
threshing-machine. Scholar as he was, 
too, he was always able to sally forth into 
the fields of literature, and return with 
interesting discoveries. Nor did he ab- 
hor the onward movement of events, and 
shudder at the thought that his own time 
was making an average contribution to 
history. His three vigorous sonnets on 
“England’s Honor” are sufficient proof 
that national interests found a close and 
shrewd observer in the reflective son- 
neteer of Grasby. It would have cut him 
to the quick to be thought one of a nation 
of shopkeepers in a time of perilous sus- 
pense, to be detected in the act of encour- 
aging a “ dishonorable peace,” 


For fear the stirring gun-smoke should invade 
Our marts, or smutch our commerce here and 
there. 
And all this was entirely in keeping with 
the quiet, uneventful life he led, with the 
tender delicacy that enabled him to watch 
glorious sunsets, and note the ways of 
tiny birds, and meditate (in some of his 
most beautiful sonnets) on the sweet in- 
nocence of children and the holy beauty 
of maidens, and muse upon the “ wind on 
the corn,” as well as upon the subtle 
mysteries of “art and faith.” It was all 
included in that manifold activity which 





is characteristic of the true pastor — one 
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whose anxieties, in the poet’s own words, 
are above all for those entrusted to his 
care. At dawn, at noontide, and at eve 
he is devoted to them, 


and through the midnight air 
Sends holy ventures to the throne above ; 
His very dreams are faithful to his prayer, 
And follow, with closed eyes, the path of love. 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’r.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MAX FRERE did not quite recover his 
interview with Grace all day, though no 
one save himself was aware of the fact; 
and he transacted business as quietly and 
steadily as usual. Yet her voice sounded 
in his ear all the time. The suppressed 
tone in which she had said, sadly yet not 
unkindly, without haste or anger, “I will 
never kiss you again, Max,” haunted him. 
If she had uttered any sharp, covert re- 
proach, or shown wounded pride, or sen- 
timental regret, he could better have 
swept her out of his thoughts; but as it 
was, he felt, though he did not acknowl- 
edge it to himself, that he had lost her — 
that she had escaped away out of his 
reach. 

Not twenty-four hours before, he was 
thankful that he had avoided the temp- 
tation of blundering into some awkward 
entanglement, if not a foolish marriage. 
Now he was fighting a desperate fight 
against the reawakened passion returning 
on him like a giant refreshed, stronger 
and fiercer than he had ever felt it before. 

A desperate need to see her again, to 
win her, to make her unsay those words, 
to confess that he was her first love, that 
come who might after, he would be but 
second, devoured him. But for this, he 
must ask her to be his wife. She was 
innocent and unworldly, he well knew; 
but she was not a woman to be trifled 
with. And he had shown her his real 
self a little too plainly. All that was best 
in him was attracted by her. And at ev- 
ery lull in the many demands on his at- 
tention, he recalled her face and figure, 
her eyes, her gestures, with a deep de- 
light, and felt that she was nobler in her 
shame at her brother’s misdoing than the 
proudest in their pride. Dut, through all, 
he knew himself well enough to dread 
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that the day might come when he would 
have survived these raptures, and think 
that he had surrendered substance for 
shadow. Grace was so in earnest, too; 
so tender, so romantic, that she might be 
a little troublesome in the every-day con- 
tact of married life! Still, for a while, it 
would be intoxicating, and worth the risk. 

And so the day wore by. And Max, 
feeling unusually undecided, went to a 
solemn dinner at the house of a great City 
magnate, and sat beside the magnate’s 
daughter, and was bored to death. 

The next day the fatal bill was pre- 
sented, and Max, calling Randal a cursed 
young scamp in his heart, paid it gal- 
lantly. To do Max justice, he was no 
niggard. He valued money at its real 
worth, and never gave a thought to what 
he considered the vague promise made by 
his cousin that she would repay him. 

But he did think himself entitled to 
some kind of payment, so, as Frere senior 
was able to come to business that after- 
noon, Max managed to get away earlier 
than usual, and drove rapidly in a hansom 
to Alma Terrace. 

We have seen he was disappointed. 

He felt strangely irritated to think that 
Grace was staying in such a hovel ofa 
place, with a criminal brother and an old 
buffer like Jimmy Byrne, and was dis- 
posed to go straight to Lady Elton and 
Mer her to offer her young favorite hospi- 
tality. 

This was a matter, however, that re- 
quired consideration. 

He was anxious to keep his promise of 
secrecy in the spirit as well as the letter; 
and perhaps Grace did not intend to let 
Lady Elton know she was intown. How 
could he manage to obtain an interview 
with his cousin? She would most prob- 
ably deny herself, and it would be scarcely 
decent to force himself in where he would 
have a chance of encountering Randal. 

He would write Grace a note. He had 
a good excuse. He ought to set her mind 
at rest. So when Grace returned, re- 
freshed and invigorated, from her long 
morning with Lady Elton, the following 
note awaited her. 

*“ DEAR GRACE, — 

“T have settled the business about 
which we spoke satisfactorily. Do not 
give it another thought. Does Lady 
Elton know you are in town, or do you 
wish her to know? I am anxious to see 
you again respecting Randal and other 
matters. When may I call? 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“ MAX FRERE.” 
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To which the next morning’s post 
brought him a reply. 


“DEAR MAX, — 

“T thank you from my heart! Do not 
think me too ungrateful, but I would 
much rather zo¢ see you. Can you not 
write about Randal? In a few days I 
shall be able to tell you what arrange- 
ments we can make for repaying your 
kind and generous loan. I! have seen 
Lady Elton. Trusting always to your 
secrecy, I am, Yours truly, 

“ GRACE FRERE.” 


But, too impatient to await the reply, 
Max determined to call on his aunt, and 
try to ascertain he scarce knew what. 

The evening was closing in, and by her 
orders Lady Elton’s careful attendant had 
shut out the remaining light and thrown a 
fresh beech log on the fire, retreating 
noiselessly, because he imagined his mis- 
tress slept, so motionless was she, as she 
reclined in an armchair by the hearth. 
She sat in her morning-room or study, 
which was as pleasantly colored, as artis- 
tically arranged, as redolent of flowers, 
as it was when it opened Grace’s eyes for 
the first time to the possibilities of furni- 
ture as an ingredient in the joy of life. 

Lady Elton kept quite still long after 
the considerate Luigi had slid noiselessly 
from the room. The fresh log caught the 
flame and splintered and sparkled, gleam- 
ing on the heavy folds of her black silk 
dress, on the black lace skilfully disposed 
upon her head, on the jewelled pins which 
retained it in its place, and the jewelled 
hand which lay in such expressive list- 
lessness over the arm of the chair. 

But though she lay back with closed 
lids, Lady Elton was thoroughly awake. 
Only her eye saw scenes and her ear heard 
sounds which had passed away, some of 
them long ago, into the gulf of years. 

She recalled the relief of finding her- 
self rich and independent after her hus- 
band’s death, although he who had once 
been so dear to her was “bound with 
links of iron” toa terrible woman —an 
embodied curse —by a moment’s mad 
folly in early youth. She recalled the 
mingled agony and delight of meeting 
him far away in a corner of southern 
France —a_ crushed, careless, cynical 
man, working mechanically at his art to 
supply the deficiencies of a slender in- 
come, which barely sufficed to satisfy the 
claims of the woman who was legally his 
wife, and to educate his boy, whom he 
almost hid from the mother. 

Then came a long lapse of years spent 





wandering in out-of-the-way places, of bits 
of bright sunshine and sympathy care- 
fully hidden from the world, of long spells 
of shadow and suppression, succeeded by 
the memory of debts paid which were 
never incurred by herself, of the freedom 
which came too late, of the broken life 
that breathed its last in her arms. And 
then came a slow knitting up of the rav- 
elled threads, a quiet, comforting interest 
in “his boy,” for whose sake she again 
mingled among her old acquaintances, 
that she might make useful friends for 
him. So old habits were renewed and 
wound themselves about her, and the 
stream of her life worked itself new chan- 
nels. Many a costly disappointment in 
her Jrotégé ensued; then came a renewal 
of hope when he exchanged into an In- 
dian regiment. And now the last light 
was quenched. 

So she sat alone, inert, as if all motive 
power had left her. All was over, only 
she must just act a little to the last, were 
it only to silence conjecture. Meantime 
the well-ordered machinery of her exist- 
ence worked as smoothly as ever. 

A very perfect little dinner had awaited 
Maurice Balfour the day before. And 
Lady Elton, whose grief took the form 
rather of calm, complete resignation of 
hope than violent outburst, received him 
with the well-bred, easy courtesy which 
was her second nature. 

In the confidential talk which ensued, 
she showed more of her heart to the 
stranger than any of her living intimates 
had ever seen. It was a relief to her, and 
so was her intercourse that morning with 
Grace. Grace was very sweet and pleas- 
ant to her; could she have had Grace 
with her always, she might in time regain 
her mental tone; but Grace belonged to 
her own people. 

“ Madame,” said Luigi softly, returning 
to the room as noiselessly as he had left 
it — “‘ Madame, will you receive Mr. Max- 
well Frere?” 

“Let him come in,” returned Lady 
Elton, without stirring. 

“* My dear aunt,” said Max, advancing 
through the dim room, “I am shocked to 
find you have been seriously unwell; I 
had no idea of it.” 

‘IT do not see how you could,” said she, 
extending her hand to him with a smile, 
“when you never call, and we never 
meet.” 

“ Quite true!” returned Max, drawing 
a chair in front of the fire; “but I am 
aware you do not care for my society, and 
I am really always very busy.” 
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“Yes, Max, I like to talk to you some- 
times ; and I am not in the least offended. 
But what has brought you here now?” 

“First, to ask for some dinner; sec- 
ondly, to have a talk with you, which I, 
too, like always.” 

“ Certainly; ring the bell. What have 
you done with your father?” “Luigi,” 
to the servant who answered the bell, 
“ dinner.” 

“ Oh, he is dining at home on beef-tea 
and farinaceous food. He is dyspeptic, 
and goes to bed at nine.” 

“Indeed! I thought he was as adamant 
to the ills of the flesh. Now, Max, tell 
me all the news — real news.” 

This occupied them till dinner was an- 
nounced. E 

During the repast Lady Elton roused 
herself, and talked a little as she was 
wont. And when it was over, and the 
discreet Luigi had withdrawn, as Max 
was turning over in his mind how he 
should best approach the subject upper- 
most in his thoughts, Lady Elton said 
suddenly, — 

“Oh, by the bye, Grace Frere was with 
me all the morning. I cannot quite make 
out what has brought her over. She says 
Randal was seriously ill. I suspect he 
was in a serious scrape. Have you seen 
her? Do you know anything about it?” 

“Yes, I have seen her. I don’t know 
much about it, but I think he has been in 
a slight mess; however, it is all right 
now.” 

“ Which means you have helped him — 
quite right, Max. Take another glass of 
claret; they say it is good.” 

“ Thank you,” said Max, and waited for 
his aunt to go on. 

“1 am afraid he is rather a vaurien,” 
she resumed; “but I wish we could do 
something for him, or get something for 
him, for Grace’s sake. She is terribly 
anxious — I can see it quite well.” 

“It is rather too bad that she should 
have such a millstone about her neck,” 
remarked Max. “In fact, she is rather 
quixotic about all her people.” 

“For her own interests, perhaps. 
if it makes her happy?” 

“If it does,” returned Max sceptically. 

“] think she seems to have been very 
happy in Germany. I suppose there is 
an admirer of some description hidden 
away there; a girl of her age feels dull 
without an admirer. But 1 must say I 
could make nothing of her talk to-day — 
and you know how candid and open she 
is — there was really nothing in what she 
said that would lead me to think so.” 


But 
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“I suppose she is considered hand- 
some ?” 

“ Do you think so?” asked Lady Elton, 
with a sudden sharp look in her eyes. 

“Yes, I do, very; I always thought her 
charming,” said Max with much frank- 
ness. “And so did you, till she vexed 
you by her obstinacy about Darnell, and 
I don’t wonder at it.” 

“TI have changed my mind,” replied 
Lady Elton; “I am not sure but she was 
right. Life does not present such an 
embarras of sweets that one can afford to 
start with the standing bitter of an ill-as- 
sorted marriage.” 

“Indeed,” thoughtfully; there was a 
pause. 

“ Max,” resumed Lady Elton, “is there 
any quarrel between you—-I mean you 
and Grace? I never quite understood 
why you were not better friends — I can- 
not fancy any man not liking Grace.” 

Not like Grace! great heavens! when 
he had spent a whole year fighting against 
that intense liking! 

“You are quite mistaken. I like her 
very much. I always did; but she is a 
little fanciful, and proud as Lucifer. She 
does not deign to understand a common- 
place fellow like myself.” 

“ That is your fault, I am sure.” 

“ Perhaps so. But I wish to put my- 
self right with her, if —if you will give 
me an opportunity. I might be of use to 
Randal. Ask her here to-morrow — to 
luncheon, or what you like. I want to 
explain myself—to”—he stopped, his 
thoughts apparently wandering. 

Lady Elton looked at him with some 
curiosity. 

“ Very well,” she said, “I ask no indis- 
creet questions. It is much better to be 
friends; and I am sure Grace will want 
friendly help to rid herself of Randal.” 

“That is what I fear she will never try 
todo. It is absurd the way in which she 
tries to play providence to her brother. 
There should be some national institu- 
tion for the reception of amiable, pictur- 
esque, harmless, good-for-nothings like 
Randal Frere, where they would be forced 
to do what work they could. Why, it 
would even pay to keep them in food and 
clothes, and let them scribble and play at 
being fine gentlemen, rather than to leave 
them at large to ruin their relatives.” 

“ Why, what has Randal done?” asked 
Lady Elton, surprised at the bitterness 
with which Max spoke. 

“ Oh, he has not ruined his mother and 
sisters yet/” returned Max, smiling; 
“but it is highly probable he will; and 
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I want to warn Grace —to speak to her 
seriously.” 

“It is a delicate undertaking.” 

“Itis; and canonly be managed in a 
téte-a-téte. 1 wish you would help me to 
get him, Randal, out of the country.” 

“Me! Why, Max, you could do a great 
deal more. You have such wide-spread 
business connections.” 

“ Yes; but I do not want to be over- 
whelmed by the curses, both loud and 
deep, of the unfortunate business man or 
men to whom I might consign him. What 
real work is he fit for? If you could find 
a secretaryship where there was nothing 
to write, ora curatorship where there was 
nothing to keep, I think he would suit 
admirably; and such things are, I be- 
lieve, to be found among your dilettanti 
friends.” 

“TI will look about, Max; but such 
godsends are rare. Still, Randal might 
get on with the sort of people you mean. 
He has good manners, a plausible tongue, 
and puts his best intellectual wares in the 
window, like the cheap shops. He has 
a certain sharpness, too, that would en- 
able him to pick up art jargon very 
quickly.” 

“Then let us try and get him out of 
the country as soon as possible; if I can 
assist, I will.” 

“It is a great pity Grace was not the 
boy,” said Lady Elton; “she would have 
been so useful and energetic; and Ran- 
dal would have been such a gracefully 
helpless and amiably selfish woman —a 
sort of woman that always succeeds.” 

“T fear that the family would not be the 
better of the change,” returned Max, with 
a slight sneer. “ Energetic, useful men 
like to be energetic and useful for them- 
selves. Nevertheless, my dear aunt, I 
hope you will secure me a /é¢e-d-¢éte with 
Grace as soon as possible.” 

“I will send you a note when I can 
manage it. I suppose evening will be the 
best time.” 

“ Any time will do, except the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“I fancy you have had a battle-royal,” 
said Lady Elton. 

Mee No, no — only a little misunderstand- 
ing. 

“ Well, I am glad you take an interest 
in your kinsfolk, Max. I always thought 
you too indifferent.” 

“ Oh, you do not know half my merits 
yet! 

’ Then the conversation wandered away 
to politics anda little gossip and then 
slackened; and Max, seeing that his 


aunt looked weary, rose, and bade her 
good-night with unusual kindliness. 

“You will not forget,” were his last 
words, “and you need not say anything to 
Grace — let it seem an accident.” 

“ Good-night, Max; I will see to it.” 

“T wonder what he wants?” thought 
Lady Elton, with languid curiosity, as she 
rang for her maid. “I used to fancy 
there had been some love passages be- 
tween them at Dungar, but if so, I am 
sure Max would avoid her now —he is 
the Jast man in the world to ally himself 
to a helpless, broken-down family; but he 
seems describing an eccentric orbit just 
at present. I have no doubt I shall find 
it all out in time.” 


Maurice Balfour’s hearty reception by 
the little group in Jimmy Byrne’s humble 
lodging was very delightful to him. The 
only experience of family life he had ever 
known was during his boyish days at 
Dungar, and he looked back to them with 
a degree of tenderness he would have 
been ashamed to confess. To find, then, 
the thread of the old friendship, so lost 
and broken by his varied wanderings in 
rough places, where among many com- 
rades he was much alone —to knit it to- 
gether and feel that it was even stronger 
at the join, was a delight beyond what he 
had dared to dream. 

He had always remembered Grace as 
infinitely his junior —as a child, a play- 
thing; and it made him feel almost be- 
wildered, between strangeness and fa- 
miliarity, to find her so womanly and 
companionable and serious, while every 
now and then glimpses of her old, bright 
wilful self might be caught through even 
the unusual quiet of her manner. For 
Grace did not quickly throw off the effect 
of the stunning blow which had been 
dealt her by her brother. It was such a 
cruel verification of the contemptuous 
estimate Max had formed of him; and 
though she herself had not a very exalted 
opinion of Randal’s character, though she 
felt he was weak and facile, she had 
never anticipated he would stoop to dis- 
honor. 

Balfour had seen little of ladies’ society, 
nor was that little of a good class: hard- 
working mothers of families, or spoiled 
colonial belles, whose airs and coquetries 
were of the coarsest, and fair Spanish 
women who were mere passionate chil- 
dren. 

The frank friendliness and delicate sim- 
plicity of his old playmate were more 
| Charming than he could express, if he had 
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wished to say anything about it, which he 
did not; all he cared was to enjoy it to 
the full, and as long as he could. For the 
result to himself he did not care; while 
her perfect sisterly ease, and his convic- 
tion that a rough, unpolished fellow like 
himself could never attract such a divin- 
ity, made this intercourse safe enough for 
her. Balfour was keenly conscious that 
his position warranted no matrimonial in- 
tentions, nor indeed did serious inten- 
tions of any kind enter his head. He 
loved adventure and freedom and roam- 
ing, with all his quiet and seeming indo- 
lence; though there was another side of 
his nature as yet undeveloped, which 
could value the interests and affections of 
a home. 

Nothing that could have happened 
would have so roused and diverted 
Grace’s thoughts as this encounter with 
her old friend, and he quickly became as 
one of them. He called in the morning 
to know if he could do anything for Ran- 
dal, he called in the evening to see Jimmy, 
and he called in the afternoon, when he 
had seen those persons connected with 
the undertaking in which he hoped for 
employment, with whom it was necessary 
to keep up communications, and gave 
Randal his arm if he wished, or escorted 
Grace to shop or to walk. And how 
both friends enjoyed those rambles ! 

Happy is it for the world that the best 
pleasures are the cheapest. A quick 
walk, with the delightful sense of inde- 
pendence which personal locomotion be- 
stows, the pleasant association of a sym- 
pathetic companion, the exchange of 
remark and jest, the sense of enjoyment 
in the light and air—what delight is 
composed of such simple ingredients ! 
Then to gather round the table after the 
tea was removed, and talk. over common 
memories, to relate separate experiences, 
to chaff each other over a game of cards, 
to try and sketch each other’s portraits, 
or argue over some point on which they 
differed, while youth and fresh spirits and 
hearty kindliness turned the little mean 
parlor, with its horsehair sofa, its one 
easy-chair, its rickety chiffonier — that 
lodging house amalgamation of sideboard 
and cabinet—into a temple of bright, 
healthy sociability. These were pleas- 
ures the wealth of a millionaire could not 
purchase, and could scarcely improve. 

Meantime Jimmy was somewhat slow 
in his operations. Of course Mrs. Frere 
wrote a lachrymose letter, stating her will- 
ingness to immolate herself and her 
pearls on the shrine of maternal love, and 
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sign anything for dear Randal’s sake. Of 
course Mr. Byrne should sacrifice noth- 
ing; she would not hear of it. Indeed, 
his devotion to the family was most 
praiseworthy ; but then he owed his pres- 
ent position and prosperity entirely Zo the 
family. 

“ As if that gave us a right to his hard 
earnings, poor fellow!” thought Grace, 
as she perused this epistle, and then 
raised her head to urge Jimmy, who sat 
opposite her at their early breakfast. 

“ Jimmy dear, coudd you get that paper, 
or bond, or whatever it is, ready to send 
to my mother this evening? You must 
and shall not give up the pearls until you 
have some acknowledgment of our debt 
to you, and then we must see about pay- 
ing you. But I cannot leave London till 
I have paid Max at least a portion of his 
advance.” 

“Why, then, Miss Grace, where’s your 
hurry? Isn’t he rich enough to buy and 
sell us all twice over? Sure, you needn’t 
run your head into a noose; there is no 
sense in it.” 

“ Ah, Jimmy, if I could only make you 
understand the fever I feel at times to 
think this is not paid! It spoils my life 
— it degrades me in my own eyes.” 

“ Well, I will see about the pearls any- 
how.” 

“ If you could get fifty pounds for them 
— just keeping back the locket with my 
father’s picture — I might send it to Max 
at once.” 

“Ahem! Miss Grace, you see the fool- 
ishness of people and fashion is such, 
that I am afraid the jewels” (he called 
them “jools”) “ won’t fetch half they are 
worth. Anyhow, I will see.” 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Randal, coming in late, as usual; he had 
begun to breakfast with them again. 

“ About the money for Max — I cannot 
go back till it is partly paid, at all events, 
and I am longing to return.” 

“Well, Grace, I must say you have very 
little consideration fora fellow, to talk be- 
fore me in that way. You know how mis- 
erable it makes me —I declare I cannot 
eat a mouthful. I know it was very 
wrong, and all that, to—to get in debt, 
but 1 declare to Heaven I was drawn into 
playing quite against my will.” 

‘* Why, Randal, I must speak to Jimmy 
while I can. He is out all day, and Mau- 
rice is always here in the evening. 1 do 
not wish to hurt you, dear, but if you can- 
not bear to listen, you must just go away. 
Jimmy dear, you will uy to sell those 
pearls as soon as you can?” 
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“Ay, that I will, Miss Grace. And 
now, be the powers! it is half past eight 
— I must be off,” cried Jimmy, not sorry 
for an excuse to escape the discussion. 

“You see, you tire out even Jimmy,” 
cried Randal, as he sat down and helped 
himself to some preserve. ‘“ You ham- 
mer, hammer, hammer, at any unfortu- 
nate nail you want to drive in, till one is 
distracted.” 

“Randal,” she returned, “ you amaze 
me! How can you know any peace or 
rest till you can pay Max?” 

“You are very hard,” returned Randal 
miserably. “I am very wretched, and 
what can I do? I have nothing I can 
call my own. I must either rob Max or 
my mother; and of the two J would rather 
rob Max. I will never see his face again, 
probably.” 

“ But, Randal ——” 

“Oh, 1 know I am a prodigal and a 
ne-er-do-weel! Get your ally Maurice to 
take me somewhere, anywhere, and give 
me a pickaxe, if he can find nothing bet- 
ter. I will be a navvy, anything, rather 
than stay here to be badgered and de- 
spised!” 

‘“‘Dear Randal,” cried Grace, pained 
yet pleased at this unexpected utterance, 
“I never despise you; and | will try and 
help you with all my heart. Don’t sup- 
pose I think because you were — well, 
weak once that you will never be strong 
again. But surely it is weak to shrink 
facing what is inevitable.” 

“You chatter so much, that Jimmy will 
suspect the truth; and then I could have 
no comfort in ——” 

“He has not the least idea. He never 
shall. Not a soul shall ever know, except 
you, and I—and”—a sigh —“ Max,” 
interrupted Grace. 

“T-am the most miserable fellow in 
existence,” said Randal, pushing away 
his plate and cup, leaning his head on his 
hands, and his elbows on the table. 

“Come, come, dear brother; do not be 
so unhappy. We will get away to Ger- 
many, and the change will make you a 
new Creature.” 

“When can we start?” asked Randal, 
a shade less miserably, but without rais- 
ing his head. 

“Very soon, I hope. It depends a good 
deal on Jimmy.” 

“There —there is Balfour!” The 
front-door bell sounded. 

* Now, don’t preach any more, like a 
good girl.” 

But it was not Balfour. It was a mes- 
senger with a note from Lady Elton. 





“Come to me, like a dear girl, as soon 
as youcan. I have hada wretched night; 
and I want to talk with you. The bearer 
will get a cab for you; and I will drive 
you back afterluncheon. Tell your broth- 
er he must spare you to me now he is 
better.” 


“Read that,” said Grace, handing the 
note to her brother. 

“ You will go, of course.” 

“Yes; I will ask the messenger to 
wait,” looking through the door. “It is 
the old commissionaire Lady Elton always 
employs, and calls her orderly.” 

“Grace,” said Randal thoughtfully, 
putting down the note, as she returned to 
the room, “Lady Elton is very fond of 
you.” 

He paused. 

“Yes, I really think she is,” said Grace, 
who was busy putting away her letters, 
and closing one she had partly written 
the day before. 

“ Do you think she would lend you this 
money? She has plenty. It would be a 
mere trifle to her.” 

“Never! How could you think of 
such a thing? That would indeed be de- 
grading!” 

“] will never make another suggestion,” 
said Randal, with dignity. 

Vexed and disappointed after having 
had a glimpse of better things in her 
brother, Grace hastened to put on her 
hat and cloak, glad to get out of the 
house. 


Lady Elton looked pale and depressed, 
but received Grace with warmth. The 
conversation tnrned on Randal — his ac- 
quirements and capabilities. 

“ For,” said her ladyship, “ you know 
him, I suspect, better than he knows him- 
self.” 

It was a topic of great interest to Grace. 
And then Lady Elton had many questions 
to ask about Germany. She talked vague- 
ly of letting her beautiful apartment, and 
quitting London —at any rate for a year 
or two. 

Perhaps she might rest at Dresden for 
a while. It was one of the few Conti- 
nental towns she had never visited. And 
so, conversing gently and easily, with 
here and there a thoughtful pause, the 
time slipped away, and luncheon-hour 
came. 


When it was over, Lady Elton said, — 


“1 have to see a man about a couple of 
pictures I want to sell, and I will return 
for you in an hour, if you do not mind 
waiting.” 
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Of course Grace did not mind, and 
when Lady Elton left her, sat down to 
the piano, and let her fingers wander over 
the keys, while she thought of the last 
time she had sat alone in that chamber, 
trying hard to bring her mind into accord 
with Lady Elton’s counsel, and accept 
Darnell; feeling a good deal ashamed of 
herself, as she remembered how large a 
share her deep mortification at her cous- 
in’s conduct had in determining her. 
Thank Heaven! she had yielded to the 
sound impulse of her better nature, and 
was free—free for the service of her 
own dear home and its beloved inmates. 
And on the whole she had been very 
happy in Germany. Except for some 
small annoyances respecting Falkenberg 
she had had no troubles whatever — and 
these she feared had been partly brought 
about by her own vanity. It was so de- 
lightful to meet admiring glances, and to 
receive covert, delicately insinuated com- 
pliments ; to feel conscious of power over 
any one. “Not that I have any in real- 
ity,” said Grace to herself, as with the 
thought of Falkenberg her fingers me- 
chanically touched the notes of the sweet 
Thuringian Lieder, “ Den Lieben Langen 
Tag,” of which he was so fond. “ Falk- 
enberg, with all his sentiment and his 
lover-like friendship, always intended to 
marry Gertrud; and Max changed with 
his change of place, and ours. I wonder 
will any one ever think me worth a little 
sacrifice —a little faith and patience? I 
suppose I do not seem very valuable. 
Yet I believe I am. Ah! to be well loved 
must be paradise to atrue heart. Well, 
I am loved at home, and it is a poor, 
weak nature that cannot wait and hope, 
and try tobe worthy. My dearest mother, 
how she longs for me! She can do so 
little without ——” 

Here her reflections were suddenly cut 
short by a voice she knew and almost 
dreaded. 

“Is that a German air, Grace, that you 
are playing so plaintively?” 

“Max!” she cried, starting up and con- 
fronting him, her hands clasped and 
dropped before her, her heart beating fast, 
and her cheeks crimson with the painful 
shame of seeing him again face to face 
thus unprepared. Then she stood quite 
still and silent, her eyes downcast, every 
line and curve expressive of arrested 
flight. 

Max, partly misinterpreting these signs 
of emotion, let his eyes rest upon her an 
instant before he replied. He had come 
to the self-appointed tryst with infinite 





eagerness, but, unlike his usual habit, 
without any definite intention, except to 
renew the old terms of tender intercourse; 
for in her absence all the objections to a 
marriage of a simple affection with Grace 
arrayed themselves as of old, and it seemed 
to him the act of a simpleton, still he 
could not resist coming to scorch himself 
at the fatal flame. 

“T am afraid you are not very glad to 
see me,” said he, with his frankest smile 
and manner. 

“Indeed I am not, Max, though it is 
ungrateful ; but you can understand that.” 

“No, I cannot. Why should your 
brother’s — well, let us say folly — inter- 
fere between us? Come, Grace, sit down, 
and let us have a confidential talk until 
Lady Elton comes back.” 

“Very well, Max,” said Grace reluc- 
tantly, and dropping on the nearest seat, 
which happened to be a sofa. 

Max sat down beside her; his dark, re- 
fined face, deep-set, expressive eyes, and 
faultless garments had always charmed 
Grace, and now, in all her sense of hu- 
miliation, they recalled the almost awed 
admiration with which she had first re- 
garded him at Dungar. “ How nice he 
can be!” she thought, glancing at him 
through her long lashes ; “and how well 
dressed! Falkenberg is like a chorus- 
singer in his ager clothes, and Maurice 
Baltour’s things hang on him like bags.” 

“T want to talk to you about Randal,” 
Max was saying while these thoughts 
flashed across her mind. “ What is to be 
done with him?” A pause, looking keenly 
ather. No reply. 

“ You are sensible enough to see that 
under the circumstances I could not rec- 
ommend him to any of my friends. Well, 
no” —in answer toa little gesture of dep- 
recation — “ independent of anything else, 
his habits are so unbusinesslike. Why, 
Cartwright told Darnell that at first he 
hoped he was going to be very useful in 
their French correspondence, and then he 
fell off rapidly, and became utterly worth- 
less. There is nothing for it but to send 
him out of the country.” 

“Well, Iam going to take him out of 
the country in another week, perhaps,” 
said Grace; “and I would rather you 
did not trouble yourself about him,” 
folding her hands and looking away from 
him. “You have been very good and 
very generous, Max; I am very grateful 
to you——- very —and so is Randal, only 
we have cost you enough, and troubled 
you enough. You are quite justified in 
washing your hands of us; so pray do, 
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And, Max, Jimmy Byrne and I are arrang- 
ing to pay you back a part of — your kind 
loan —of course it is a loan.” 

“And is this the way you show the 
gratitude you spoke of —in breaking with 
me?” 

“Breaking! there is nothing to break 
between us. We can always be good 
friends. We never saw much of each 
other, and we shall see less in future.” 

“But I want to see more of you— 
much more,” taking her hand, and impris- 
oning it in both hisown. “ You know I 
love you, Grace! I always did, though I 
did not know how much till I thought 
I had lost you. My sweetest .cousin,” he 
went on, hurried beyond his self-control 
by an impulse he could not resist, “ you 
must believe in me. Give me a nearer 
title — give me yourself.” 

“ Ah, Max, it is quite impossible! I 
could not, and you would be sorry if I 
did.” 

“ What!” cried Max, “are you implaca- 
ble? Is this the revenge you take, be- 
cause from ordinary prudence — from 
consideration for my father — I hesitated 
to avow what I felt when % 

“ Pray do not speak so, Max,” drawing 
away her hand, and recoiling with some 
hauteur. “I have nothing to revenge, or 
be implacable about, or forgive; only — 
it is hard to say it—I would rather not 
marry you, if that is what you mean.” 

“ Yes, it is what I mean, and mean with 
all my soul. Grace, you are too true, too 
honest to pretend you forget Dungar and 
our parting. I recall now, as I have done 
many a time since, the heavenly sweetness 
of that kiss! I may have been cold and 
worldly, but I loved you then, and ever 
since, and you would have married me 
then.” 

“Ah, Max, that was —how long ago? 
—a year and a half? and I seem ten years 
older in some ways since. Yes, I was a 
little goose in those days. You amused 
yourself, as I suppose was natural. And 
do you know, I really believed you were 
quite in earnest— was it not silly? Iam 
amused at it now. You see | was so 
young, and had been such a recluse; but 
there is nothing to be tragic and reproach- 
ful about. And 1 like you very much, 
only, you see, I would rather have you as 
a cousin than anything else.” 

This was said with the most charming 
mixture of shy frankness dashed with 
kindly regret, tears gemming the dark 
eyelashes, and a smile, at-once mocking 
and sad, parting the sweet lips, that ever 
made a man forget everything save the 








woman beside him, while the memory of 
those first desolate deserted months in 
London filled her with such pity for her- 
self, that the folds of her dress stirred 
with the deep sigh that heaved her heart. 

“ And I swear you shall be my wife, 
sooner or later!” cried Max, quite car- 
ried away by the spell of her resistance. 
“There is some cursed fellow in Ger- 
many,” he continued, “whom you like, 
and this accounts for your indifference. 
Tell me, Grace — you have a Saxon 
lover?” 

“No,” said Grace, the color coming 
back, for she had grown rather pale when 
she last spoke. “ But,” she added, with a 
certain demure mischievousness, “I think 
I may venture to say I have an admirer. 
Then Ae has a cousin with five thousand 
pounds, so he is going to marry her. 
Five thousand pounds is a great deal of 
money, Max; yet I think if Uncle Frere 
would give me, say four thousand five 
hundred, Herr Hauptmann would marry 
me.” 

“Grace,” said Max, looking at her, 
unpleasantly surprised, “ you are wonder- 
fully changed.” In truth, her mockery, 
though perfectly untinged with bitterness, 
was the development of a new power that 
had hitherto lain dormant; and Max felt 
the full force of the implied classification 
with such transparent worldlings as this 
German, whoever he was. But Grace, if 
thus able to mock at her admirers and 
herself, was no silly, romantic girl to be 
lightly won, but a woman to be sought 
with purpose and perseverance. “I too 
have changed in the interval which has 
passed since we parted at Dungar, and | 
see more than I once did that you are 
essential to me. Believe me, I could 
make you happy, I could teach you to 
love me again — let me say again, Grace! 
I see you are heart-free, and I love you 
intensely — your voice, your eyes, your 
lips, bring back the primitive Irish para- 
dise of which you were the Eve. Sweet- 
est cousin, one kiss, for the sake of ‘ auld 
lang syne.’ If you know how I thirst for 
one —just one — but that one as long as 
I like!” 

“ Never, Max! never again!” cried 
Grace, rising to retreat farther from him. 
“Yet I am sorry I cannot love you. I 
feel as if it would be delightful if I could, 
but I cannot; it is no use to try.” 

“* Come what may, none other can have 
your first woman’s kiss, my love! my life! 
/ have had the first!” cried Max, stung 
by both words and manner. 

“ Would to Heaven,” exclaimed Grace, 
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with sudden passion, “I could wash it 
away anyhow —at any cost. The time 
will come when I shall love some man — 
some good, honest man — who will think 
me worthy of his life, and 1 shall want — 
oh, how earnestly!—to give him all I 
have of first and best. But, Max, I'll 
give him many and many a kiss sweet- 
ened with the love of my whole heart, to 
make up for the one you stole!” 

“ You shall give them to me,” said Max, 
more and more surprised. “1 will not 
quarrel with you now, though you have 
your sex’s cruelty. Grace, come, I will 
drop the lover — no man courts the repe- 
tition of refusal—and I promise to be 
your friend and cousin, unless I think | 
can venture to be more. You are even 
more charming than in the Dungar days, 
yet you have given me a mauvais guart 
@’heure this morning, and have made me 
feel like a baffled hound; but let us be 
friends.” 

“1 do not want to quarrel, only, Max, 
we will be better friends apart. I hope 
to return to Germany soon, and ——” 

“Have I kept you too long waiting, 
Grace?” asked Lady Elton, opening the 
door. “Ah, Max! how do you do?” 
And with a quick glance at her young 
friend’s glowing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, Lady Elton seated herself at her 
writing-table, and drew pen, ink, and 
paper to her. 

* We have been having an argument,” 
said Max blandly, as he leaned on the 
back of Lady Elton’s chair. “I want to 
seek for some colonial appointment for 
Randal; and Grace, who disdains my aid, 
wishes to carry him off to vegetate in 
Germany, and forfeit the advantage of 
being on the spot.” 

“That is not wise, Grace,” said Lady 
Elton, turning to her. 

“I think Max ought not to trouble him- 
self. He has done enough,” said Grace, 
with some confusion. 

“Beware of unreasoning pride,” re- 
marked Lady Elton. “I must say Max 
has always been ready to act a kinsman’s 
part.” 

“I know it—I acknowledge it, and I 
am sure we would accept anything that 
offered for Randal; but, in the mean time, 
it would be easier and cheaper to keep my 
poor brother in Germany than in Lon- 
don.” 

“Well, I leave the matter in your 
hands, my dear aunt; and shall be happy 
to do anything in my power to help 
Randal to a berth out of the country. 
Good-morning, Grace,” pressing her hand 





closely, and looking into her eyes with a 
longing, pleading expression, unseen by 
his aunt. 

“T really think Max Frere is very much 
improved since he became a man of busi- 
ness,” said Lady Elton, as the door closed 
behind him. “Though the service of 
Mammon is not generally supposed to 
produce a softening effect, I believe my- 
self that regular employment of any kind, 
unless it is extraordinarily distasteful, has 
a soothing effect. 1 wish you were more 
just to Max.” 

“Why, Lady Elton, how am I unjust?” 
cried Grace, in great surprise. “ What 
have I ever said against him?” 

“Nothing, nothing; but it does not 
need words to show that you dislike and 
shrink from him.” 

“I certainly do not dislike him, but I 
do shrink from meeting him. It is so 
painful to be under obligations to a per- 
son who throws them to you as you do a 
bone to a hungry cur!” 

“That is nonsense,” said Lady Elton, 
with something of her old spirit. ‘“ Max, 
I can see, has the highest regard for you.” 

“ Well, he feels like that to Randal.” 

“Randal is a great nuisance,” said 
Lady Elton. “ But I must write my note 
notwithstanding, and then we will go and 
pay the delinquent a visit.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
GOSSIP OF AN OLD BOOKWORM. 


Soon after that widely known and as 
widely loved Christian gentleman, Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, became Dean of West- 
minster, I had the good fortune to meet 
him at the house of a mutual friend. I[ 
was, as I have said elsewhere, Westmin- 
ster born, though unfortunately not West- 
minster bred; and the dean, who had the 
gift of drawing out people to talk about 
what they really knew, led me to talk about 
old Westminster, the venerable abbey, 
and especially the wax-work, which he 
had never seen until kind Lady Augusta 
suggested to him to ask me to “ show him 
and her the wax-work.” The dean took 
up the idea very warmly; and a few days 
afterwards I spent with them a most de- 
lightful morning in Islip’s Chapel, where 
the various wax-work effigies, formerly 
scattered over different parts of the ab- 
bey, are now collected. As when compil- 
ing his admirable history of the dear old 
abbey, I repeated my information to him, 
and as it is printed in that history, | need 
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not further refer to it. I may here say, 
however, that having had the good for- 
tune to pick up a second copy cf acurious 
little work entitled “ A View of the Wax- 
Work Figures in Henry VIII.’s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey,” etc. etc., published 
in 1793 and illuminated with “several 
curious copper-plates drawn on the spot,” 
I had the pleasure of placing that dupli- 
cate in the dean’s hands. 

Some years afterwards — it was shortly 
after the death of Lady Augusta — I had 
the good fortune to pick up two curious 
old ballads connected with the abbey, and 
the additional good luck to get duplicates 
of them; so that I was enabled to give 
copies of them to the dean, who, I need 
scarcely say, was very pleased to have 
them. One was an abridgment — per- 
haps I should rather say a modernized 
version —of the well-known ‘“ Descrip- 
tion of the Tombs in Westminster Ab- 
bey,” printed both in Dryden’s “ Miscel- 
lany ” (vol. iii., p. 293) and in Nichols’s 
“Collection of Poems ” (vol. iv., p. 167). 
One is entitled “The Tombs in West- 
minster Abbey. As sung by Brother 
Popplewell in the manner of Chanting in 
a Cathedral.” The other is entitled “A 
Supplement to the Tombs of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, or a List of the Tombs of the 
noble, worthy, and great, which ’tis sup- 
posed may be seen in the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-eight!” And I pre- 
sume it is a “Catnachian” continuation 
of the older ballad, inasmuch as, though it 
— to refer to those only who were 

uried there up to 1788, the last stanza 

but one runs, — 

Here lies John Wilkes, a man of wit by many 
hinted, 

Who at each Minister’s wicked ways full 
Cages | often squinted ; 

A Patriot and an Alderman, and once he was 
Lord Mayor — 

No more he squints, or jokes, or puns, but 
quietly lies here. 


And John Wilkes did not die until 1797. 
But Dean Stanley was by no means the 
only Dean of Westminster it was my good 
fortune to know. I cannot at this mo- 
ment recall what led to my first interview 
with Dr. Turton; but, whatever it may 
have been, it procured me the acquaint- 
ance of one of the most humble-minded 
and kindly-hearted men I ever knew; who 
on my leaving him, invited me to repeat 
my visit, and before I left explained to 
me that his habits were very plain, that 
he always dined at two o'clock, took tea 
at six, and invited me to take tea at that 
time a few evenings later. That was the 





first of many pleasant and instructive 
evening that I spent in the Deanery dur- 
ing the three years which elapsed until 
Dr. Turton was elevated to the bishopric 
of Ely. 

One of these pleasant evenings, I re- 
member the good dean telling me in his 
quiet but impressive manner that one of 
the things which made his appointment 
especially acceptable to him was that it 
brought him in connection with one of 
the old Toot-Hills (Tothill Fields being 
the property of the dean and chapter); 
and how pleasantly and learnedly he 
talked upon the poe Pe of these Toot- 
Hills; and on another visit the satisfac- 
tion with which he told me that one of his 
friends, who had lately visited Rome and 
been introduced to the pope, had found 
his Holiness reading Dr. Turton’s “ Re- 
ply to Wiseman on the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist.” “Fancy,” said the old gen- 
tleman with a pleasant chuckle, “fancy 
Old Infallibility reading my book !” 

One of this kindly old scholar’s hobbies 
was collecting portraits, and he had sev- 
eral very interesting ones; but I regret 
to add that I have heard a great authority 
declare that the good dean was often vic- 
timized by unscrupulous manufacturers of 
pseudo-portraits. . 

I have heard an accomplished medical 
friend relate how going one day to visit an 
artist patient, and seeing on his easel an 
old portrait, and asking his patient who it 
was, he received for reply that “he did 
not know.” The doctor followed up his 
inquiry (for he knew his man): “ But 
who, then, is it going to be?” receiving 
for answer the candid avowal, “I have not 
quite made up my mind whether it shall 
be Sir Francis Drake or Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh.” 

One evening as I was leaving the 
Deanery, my kindly host called my atten- 
tion to the series of portraits of his prede- 
cessors which adorn the Deanery, season- 
ing his discourse with many pleasing 
anecdotes regarding them. The last of 
the series was Dr. Ireland, of whom he 
had little to say; but the striking resem- 
blance of the portrait to Pam — I speak 
not of Lord Palmerston, but of Pam at 
loo —called to my mind the well-known 
story of Lord Thurlow calling at Nando’s 
coffee-house, and directing the waiter to 
tell Mr. Dunning to come to him as he 
wanted to speak to him. “I don’t know 
the gentleman,” said the waiter. “ Then 
go in, sir,” thundered out the impetuous 
chancellor, “and bring me out the knave 
of clubs.” 
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One of the most interesting portraits in 
Dean Turton’s collection was, I believe, 
the earliest known of Johnson. It repre- 
sents Johnson as a decidedly young man, 
resting his chin on his hands, which are 
clasped over a book lettered “ Irene.” 
The dean had it engraved, and was so 
good as to give me a proof impression ; 
but, being a proof, I am unable to say by 
whom it was painted, or by whom en- 
graved. Its acquisition was the means 
of my obtaining another interesting por- 
trait of the great lexicographer, which 
now hangs as a companion to the good 
dean’s gift. 

In the course of a pleasant gossip one 
evening at the House of Lords with Mr. 
Bellenden Kerr, for whose acquaintance 
I was indebted to the unvarying kindness 
of my venerable friend Lord Lyndhurst, 
our conversation turned upon Dr. John- 
son, and in the course of it something led 
to my mentioning to him the portrait of 
which I have been speaking. Bellenden 
Kerr then spoke of the “ Reynolds ” por- 
trait of him at Bowood, which he said 
Lord Lansdowne had had engraved, and 
of which he was sure Lord Lansdowne 
would gladly give me a copy, if I asked 
him. I explained that I did not feel that 
I knew enough of the owner to justify me 
in doing so; and there the matter 
dropped — at least as far as I was con- 
cerned. 

But many days had not elapsed when, 
thanks to Mr. Bellenden Kerr’s kind 
interference in my behalf, I had the grat- 
ification of receiving from the accom- 
plished owner of Bowood a copy of Sir 
Joshua’s interesting, though imaginary, 
= of the great lexicographer whena 
child. 

] have been disappointed in my hopes 
of finding in Leslie and Tom Taylor’s 
“Life of Sir Joshua” any notice of this 
interesting picture, or any reference to 
what I have read or heard was its origin 
—namely that at a party at which Sir 
Joshua was present some gentleman ex- 
pressed a wish to know what Johnson 
could have been as a-child. To which 
Sir Joshua at once replied, “Oh! I 
know exactly, and I'll paint his por- 
trait,” the result being the picture now at 
Bowood. Neither does Murray’s “ Wilt- 
shire Guide” throw any light; while 
Waagen, in his “ Art Treasures of Great 
Britain ” (iii. 108), describes it simply}as 
a “child seated in a contemplative posi- 
tion. The very natural conception is 
combined with a refined and true coloring, 
though not of so brilliant a character as is 








usual with him” (Sir J. Reynolds). I lay 
no claim to the character of a critic on 
art, so I may be pardoned if I character- 
ize the infant Johnson as “ Puck in the 
Sulks.”” What a crowd of pleasant mem- 
ories does that name of Puck conjure up! 

Somewhere, I should say, between 
1819 and 1824, for I cannot fix the date * 
(the * Life of Sir Joshua” does not refer 
to it), there was at the British Institution 
an exhibition of the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. It was, if not the first exhi- 
bition which I ever saw, the first of which 
I have any remembrance; the picture of 
Puck was there, and left an impression 
on me that has never faded. There were 
several pictures of similar character — 
Cupid as a link-boy, Mercury as a pick- 
pocket, and others; but Puck impressed 
me in a way which no other picture that I 
can call to mind ever produced; and I 
have been told that when the picture was 
being removed from the gallery, there 
was a cry of “hats off!” which was im- 
mediately responded to. 

Some years later 1 was going through 
Elliot’s Pimlico Brewery, when the friend 
who was with me, a native and long resi- 
dent in Westminster, pointed out the 
porter at the Pimlico entrance, and told 
me that he it was who when a boy had 
sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds for his cele- 
brated picture of Puck. 

In the “ Life of Sir Joshua” (ii. 504) it 
is said that 


a boy of four or five, who sat to him for Robin 
Goodfellow, was the son of Mr. Cribb, his (Sir 
Joshua’s) frame-maker for many years. One 
of Sir Joshua’s palettes, and his portrait in 
crayons, both presents to his worthy frame- 
maker, are still the most valued decorations of 
Mr. Cribb’s drawing-room ; and their possessor 
still repeats what he has heard from his father, 
how Sir Joshua, calling at the shop one day 
on business, was struck by the baby’s arch, 
roguish physiognomy, and begged it might be 
brought to Leicester Fields to help him in his 
Puck. 


Probably Sir Joshua had many different 
boy models, and as the Puck is the best 
known of his “boy pictures,” his differ- 
ent models all claim to have been the 
model of that charming specimen of Sir 
Joshua’s pencil. 

At the sale of Boydell’s pictures, the 
Puck, which had been painted for his great 
Shakespeare gallery, Sam Rogers bought 
for 205 guineas; and at his sale Earl 
Fitzwilliam secured it for 980 guineas. 


* Since the above was written I have ascertained 
that it was in 1823. — T. 
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Shortly after this purchase the noble earl 
came into my room at the House of Lords, 
and I could not resist complimenting him 
on his acquisition, and telling him that 
the man who had sat to Sir Joshua had 
been seen by me. “I am told,” said Lord 
Fitzwilliam, “he is still living, and was 
in the room when it was sold. If so, I 
believe he and I are the only two persons 
now alive who were painted by Reynolds.” 

But the “ merry wanderer of the night” 
has led mea long dance from Westmin- 
ster and its deanery, and nearly led me to 
forget one curious incident connected 
with Westminster Abbey, which I heard 
one night from the late Mr. Frank Buck- 
land at a pleasant evening party at my 
friend George Scharf’s in Torrington 
Square as having happened shortly be- 
fore. He had gone into the nave of the 
Abbey one morning before breakfast, 
when a grave was being opened; it was 
close to Ben Jonson’s, who, it is said, was 
buried upright. The workmen had gone 
to breakfast, and there was a skull laid 
on one side which he had no doubt was 
Ben Jonson’s. He went in to his break- 
fast determined to return and see it care- 
fully replaced; but alas! when he got 
back, to his great annoyance, he found 
what he believed to be the skull of “ rare 
Ben Jonson” had been shivered to atoms 
by the spade of the gravedigger. 


I have just seen in to-day’s (the 6th 
of August) Motes and Queries a very 
sensible proposal for the establishment of 
a Frisic guild or club, in which my learned 
_and kind friend and neighbor, Dr. Hyde 
Clarke, after speaking of me as an old 
votary of Frisic, gives me more credit 
than I am entitled to for having a large 
gathering of Frisic books. 

I have some few Frisic books, for I 
have taken great interest in Frisic ever 
since I first heard the evidence of the 
connection between Frisic and English 
which is furnished by the old proverb, — 


Good bread, good butter, and good cheese 
Is good English, and good Frieze. 


This interest was very considerably 
heightened some forty years since, when 
having gone down to Addlestone to con- 
fer with that ripe and liberal-minded 
scholar John Mitchel Kemble on the proj- 
ect of a society for the publication of the 
literary remains of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, he observed during our pleasant 
ramble, in reply to some remark on the 
relation of Frisic to English, “ But we 
are more Frisians than Anglo-Saxons.” 





Can it then be wondered at if, although 
the looked-for leisure to increase my 
knowledge of Frisic has never arrived, 
my Jonging to do so has never ceased? 
and I have never seen a Frisic book ona 
bookstall without securing it. I have 
two books which I have had for many 
years and prize greatly. They were 
picked up at different times, though they 
once were doubtless ranged side by side 
in Southey’s library. 

The first is a treatise headed on the 
first page “Friesche Spelling,” and this 
occupies fifty-four pages and ends with 
the signature, “J. H. Halbertsma,” and 
the date October, 1833. The remaining 
twenty pages are filled with specimens of 
various dialects compared with the lan- 
guage of Giisbert Japicx. 

The second is a 12mo volume of nearly 
five hundred pages, and bears an inscrip- 
tion in Halbertsma’s hand-writing, “ Ro- 
berto Southeio poete leureato, historio- 
grapho summo,” etc., and I have no doubt 
was bound by Southey himself. It con- 
tains several distinct works, of which I 
transcribe the titles for the benefit of 
those who take an interest in Frisic. 1. 
“De Seerwinkel fen toute Baes,” no title- 
page. 2. “De Lapekoer fen Gabe Scroar,” 
likewise wantingtitle. 3. “ De Treemeter 
fen Dr. E. Halbertsma mez hantteiken- 
ingen fen J. H. Halbertsma. D/éwter, Jan 
de Lange 1336.” From an advertisement 
on the last leaf I see the “ Seerwinkel” 
was published in 1835, and the “ De Lafe- 
koer” in the preceding year. 

But enough of this Frisic digression, 
which has taken me away from the Lon- 
don bookstalls. 


He who desires to form a collection of 
valuable and interesting books must act 
on the principle enjoined in our old En- 
glish proverb — 


He who will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay. 


But wiser men than myself are sometimes 
above this —a curious instance of which 
has just come to my recollection. 

Many years ago I received one of the 
curious catalogues periodically issued by 
Crozier, then of Little Turnstile, Hol- 
born. From pressure of business or some 
other cause, I did not look through it un- 
til it had been in my possession for two or 
three days, and then I saw in it an edition 
of “ Mist’s Letters ” in three volumes! In 
two volumes the book is common enough, 
but I had never heard of a third volume; 
neither does Bohn, in his edition of 
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*“ Lowndes,” mentions its existence. Of 
course on this discovery I lost no time in 
making my way to Little Turnstile; and 
on asking for the ‘‘ Mist” in three vol- 
umes, found, as I had feared, that it was 
sold. ‘“ Who was the lucky purchaser?” 
I asked anxiously; adding, “Aut Dilke 
aut Diabolus!” “It was not Diabolus,” 
was Crozier’s reply; and I was reconciled 
when I found the book had fallen into 
such good hands; and not a little sur- 
prised when Crozier went on to say, “ But 
he was not the first to apply for it. Mr. 
Forster sent for it; but would not keep it 
because it was not a sufficiently nice 
copy.” Had I been John Forster, I should 
have kept Crozier’s indifferent copy until 
I had secured a better one, which I doubt 
if he ever did; but I have not been able 
to get to South Kensington to ascertain it. 

But the bibliography of “ Mist’s and 
Fog’s Letters” has yet to be written ; and 
on this the reader will agree with me when 
he hears that not very long after this fail- 
ure to secure a copy in three volumes I 
purchased from Simpson, of King Wil- 
liam Street, a charming copy of “ Mist” 
in four volumes, in contemporary binding, 
in beautiful condition, each volume con- 
taining the handsome book-plate of “ Sir 
John Lister Kaye, of Grange, near Wake- 
field in ye county of York, Bart.” I had 
the pleasure of lending these volumes to 
Mr. William Lee when he was preparing 
his valuable and interesting “ Life and 
recently discovered Writings of Daniel 
Defoe.” 

The first and second volumes of this 
extended edition bear the date of 
MDCCXXII., and correspond exactly 
with the original two-volume edition is- 
sued in that year, with the exception that 
in the second volume the table of con- 
tents, instead of immediately following 
the dedication and preface, is bound in at 
the end. The third and fourth volumes 
are dated “ London: Printed for T. War- 
ner in Paternoster Row, MDCCXXVII,” 
and are dedicated to “ Francis Newman, 
of North Cadbury in the county of Sum- 
merset, Esquire.” The third volume 
contains sixty-three letters, and the fourth 
fifty-six. 

1 had a suspicion that the third and 
fourth volumes of “ Mist” might prove to 
be identical with the two volumes of “ Let- 
ters from Fog’s Journal,” with a different 
title-page, but such did not prove to be the 
case. The two volumes of “ Fog,” which 
bear date 1732, are described on the title- 
page as “London: Printed and sold by 
the booksellers of London and Westmin- 


I.IVING AGE. VOL. XXXVI, 1872 





ster.” The first opens with a dedication 
“To the greatest blunderer in Christen- 
dom,” which is followed by the preface, 
the first letter being dated September 28, 
1728, and the last April 18, 1730; the first 
letter in the second volume being dated 
May 16, 1730, and the last December 25, 
1731. Each volume has a quasi-satirical 
print as frontispiece. 


It is my firm belief that, in literature as 
in everything else, 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may ! 


and a small book in which, I believe, I 
established the truth as to the real his- 
tory of one of the greatest impostors of 
my time, Mrs. Wilmott Serres (the sod- 
disant Princess of Cumberland), is a 
proof of this. 

In the year 1858 Lord Brougham in- 
sisted upon my paying him a visit at 
Brougham Hall, and a most pleasant and 
interesting ten days I spent there, thanks, 
not only to the marked kindness of my 
noble host himself, but to the welcome 
which I received at the hands of all un- 
der the rooftree of Brougham Hall. Not 
only did I frequently join Lord Brougham 
in gossipping strolls up and down the 
beautiful lawn in front of the house, but I 
was often invited to continue them in his 
private study, a small room overlooking 
the road up to the Hall, the principal dec- 
oration of which consisted in a number of 
framed small engraved portraits of the 
noble Jord’s personal friends and men of 
eminence in science and literature; and 
these gossips were, I understood, a mark 
of favor not extended to all visitors. 
I should premise that many years before, 
when looking into the question who was 
Funius, 1 had been greatly disgusted 
with Mrs. Serres’s absurd and impudent 
attempt to prove that Dr. Wilmot was 
Junius. My noble host one morning 
gave me a pamphlet which he had just 
received by post and just read, saying, 
“ Read that, and tell me what you think of 
it.” It was Mrs. Ryves’s “ Appeal tor 
Royalty,” written for the Alforning Post 
by Mr. Macdonald, an attaché of that 
paper and a friend of Mrs. Ryves. When 
I returned it to him next morning and 
told him it was a repetition of her moth- 
er’s book on “Junius,” full of absurd 
misstatements based upon the reputed 
evidence of dead witnesses, he told me to 
keep the book, and startled me by saying, 
“The Duke of Kent used to allow her 
40o/, a year!” On my expressing my 
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doubts as to the duke’s ability to do so he 
replied sharply, “ Robert Owen told me 
so;” the fact being, as it turned out after- 
wards, that Owen of Lanark had advanced 
her 400/. per annum, for three years, at 
the intervention of the Duke of Kent, and 
which 1,200/, her Majesty very liberally 
repaid. 

My interest in Mrs. Serres’s impudent 
fictions increased the more thoroughly I 
investigated them, especially when, as the 
result of some indications which I fol- 
lowed up, I came to the conclusion that 
although possibly not the originator of 
the scandal of George the Third having, 
previously to his marriage to Queen 
Charlotte, been married to the fair Quaker 
Hannah Lightfoot, she had been the chief 
propagator, so that when the celebrated 
case of Mrs. Ryves (Mrs. Serres’s daugh- 
ter) came on for trial eight years after m 
visit to Brougham, I watched its proceed- 
ings with the utmost interest and curios- 
ity; and although it was reported very 
fully day by day in the Zzmes and all the 
principal journals, and is recorded as fully 
in the Annual Register for 1857, I have 
always regretted that, in the interest of 
historical truth, no complete and official 
report of it was ever given to the press. 

Some short time after the conclusion of 
the Ryves trial, the very extensive and 
curious collection of autographs formed 
by the late Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A., came 
on for sale by public auction at Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson’s. Among them 
were a large collection of the papers on 
which Mrs. Serres founded her absurd 
claims, which had been parted with some 
time before for a consideration. But as 
autographs are, as a rule, luxuries beyond 
the purse of a man of moderate income, 
after examining them and seeing how 
curious they were, I called the attention 
of a kind and wealthy friend of mine, 
who was always ready to enrich his val- 
uable library with varieties, to the lots in 
question, and he promised to send a com- 
mission for them. On the morning of 
the sale I called in Leicester Square, and, 
finding that my friend had forgotten to do 
so, I authorized the purchase of them for 
myself if the biddings did not exceed the 
sum which I felt I should be justified in 
giving for them. 

I had the good fortune to secure them; 
and well pleased I was to have them, not 
only for the light they threw upon Mrs. 
Serres and her absurd claims and preten- 
sions; but also upon the two volumes of 
that disgraceful book, first published in 
one volume under the title of “ Authentic 





Records of the Court of England for the 
last Seventy Years” 8vo., 1832, for which 
Phillips the publisher was tried and con- 
victed and fled the country, but which was 
afterwards enlarged to two volumes under 
the title of “Secret History of the Court 
of England, etc. By the Right Honor- 
able Lady Anne Hamilton, etc.” This 
book professes to be “Published by 
William Henry Stevenson, 13 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 1832,” but I believe was 
suppressed for some years, and then used 
to be sold privately by a woman who 
called at night with copies for sale. I 
know at least of one copy so purchased 
by a noble lord who himself told me the 
circumstance. 

The reviewer in the Quarterly pooh- 
poohed the notion of Lady A. Hamilton 
having anything to do with the book. If 
he had read it carefully he would have 
come toa different conclusion, and have 
shared my regret that her sincere attach- 
ment to the unhappy Queen Caroline 
should have led her to associate with the 
nest of disreputables concerned in the 
production of such a tissue of lies. 

One of these associates of: poor mis- 
guided Lady Anne was an individual who 
had doubtless been introduced to that 
lady by Mrs. Serres — who he was the 
reader shall presently read in his own 
words. It will be remembered by some 
readers who bear in memory the strange 
vagaries of the soi-disant princess, that in 
August, 1821, she was desirous of being 
confirmed as a preliminary to being a 
communicant, and applied to the Bishop 
of London, who gave her a very politic 
and polite negative answer. 

Failing in obtaining additional notoriety 
by a public confirmation, she sought it 
by being publicly baptized at Islington 
Church, when, as I believe, she was ac- 
companied by a person who played an 
important part in the subsequent history 
both of Lady A. Hamilton and Mrs. 
Serres, who was a native of Orkney and 
well known for some time as a lawyer’s 
clerk in Edinburgh, by the name of 
Strange Petrie, but who came to London 
as a genealogist and pedigree compiler, 
and then took the name of Fitzstrathearn. 
But the following account of himself as 
told in a letter to the Rev. W. Groves, 
then curate of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, will, 1 think, amuse and interest and 
disgust my readers. The Rev. W. Groves 
was a strong adherent of Mrs. Serres, 
who showed her gratitude by creating him 
Prince of Monaco. It is addressed to 
him “ King’s North, near Ashford, Kent, 
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and is dated from 20 Ludgate Hill, Satur- 
day, the 8th of June, 1822. 


My good Revd. Sir, — The Princess had the 
pleasure of receiving your classical epistle ad- 
dressed to me, which produced those emotions 
of the mind and heart that are felt by a friend. 
I am the same young gentleman you saw in 
Alfred Place in the autumn of 1821. For 
delicate reasons the Princess then stated me as 
Mr. Fitzclarence (as I wished myself to be lost 
among the crowd of those children of the 
duke’s, without any inquiry that might pro- 
duce pain). But Providence, whose divine 
interference is always exerted for the good of 
mankind, by so harmless a plan of secrecy, 
permitted me not to be doomed to that half 
branch of royalty, whose poor, unfortunate 
mother, Mrs. Jordan, was suffered to expire in 
misery and want in a foreign land, summer, 
1818. /y mother was a different character 
altogether — an amiable, sensible lady — 
though she would say that two royal brothers 
smelled at the same nosegay, which gave of- 
fence to my dear father, who and my mother 
were thus imposed upon in a moment of dark- 
ness, and wherefore my name was called Wil- 
liam Henry instead of Edward. This, how- 
ever, made no difference in affection towards 
me. I was up to 1820 amply provided for, 
enjoying civil situations while serving six 
years in a distinguished home regiment, and I 

ave a claim of 5,000/. on Castlehill estate by 
bond, my father having fully acknowledged me 
both verbally and in writing when he married 
the Duchess, and the Princess holds many feel- 
ing letters from him, wherein I am affection- 
ately mentioned. But, my dear Sir, though 
this and much more is the case, which you 
may one day know of, I have no pretensions 
beyond my own personal merits. I trust only 
in my God, the Author of my humble exist- 
ence, who raiseth up and putteth down the 
children of men to answer divine and human 
purposes hid from short-sighted mortals. His 
Majesty has been kind to me, and I was a fa- 
vorite of the Ministers, and joined the much 
injured, though illustrious and magnanimous, 
Princess of Cumberland on account of my 
poor, dear father. I have battled her cause 
both at the Treasury and War Office (where I 
have access to the highest personages) without 
fear, as I know she is right, and I have chal- 
lenged and defied them /ega//y to come for- 
ward and do her justice, at which they trem- 
ble. You would have seen from the Zimes of 
Thursday last, what the Almighty and justice 
has done for your Royal friend. The will is 
proved. It came on in Court, and the Judge 
and Law Officers of the Crown do not know 
what to do. A noble Lord told me, smiling, 
yesterday that the Court party could not decide 
even if a Solomon came down from the clouds 
to assist. 

I have confined myself to save postage. 
The Princess sends her best regards to her 
favorite Mr. Groves, and trusts that when Dr. 
fucker and some other clever official persons 





wait upon Mr. Groves (as intended), he will 
be extremely cautious as to inquiries put, and 
to decline answering till the princess has the 
pleasure of seeing him, which will be soon, 
being in daily expectation of a settlement with 
the Royal Family from the steps taken by law. 
I shall soon send you a paper with a report of 
Court proceedings. The Princess is receiving 
subscriptions for the within prospectus. I 
have the honor to be, with best wishes, 

Your very sincere friend and obedient ser- 
vant, 

WILLIAM H. A. FITZSTRATHEARN. 


The reader will agree with me that in 
Fitzstrathearn the princess had a worthy 
ally. 


Entering the Atheneum one afternoon 
in the spring of 1840, I found my old 
friends Mr. Amyot, the treasurer, and Sir 
Henry Ellis, the secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries, in quiet confab before the 
hall-fire. 

On seeing me Mr. Amyot said, “ Oh, 
here is Thoms, perhaps he can give us a 
hint or suggest something,” and I was 
immediately informed of the subject they 
were considering. Sir Henry had received 
notice that the prince consort had notified 
his intention of attending a meeting of the 
society for the purpose of being admitted 
a fellow; and although Sir Henry had 
some very curious antiquities to exhibit, 
he had not a paper of sufficient interest to 
read before his Royal Highness. 

Could I suggest a fitting subject for 
such a paper ? : 

No, my antiquarian knowledge was _be- 
low par, and I had no suggestion to offer. 

But in the course of conversation stress 
was laid upon the desirability of finding a 
literary or historical topic which should 
have both a German and English interest 
init. Upon this hint I spake ; and know- 
ing that both my learned friends were 
great Shakespearian scholars, I asked 
whether they did not think that the visit 
of an English company of players to Ger- 
many about the year 1600 might furnish 
materials for such a paper as they wanted. 
To my great surprise neither of them 
knew anything about this. Neither per- 
haps should I have done so, but from the 
fact that at about the time of Miss Ellen 
Tree’s professional visit to Germany I 
had found some allusions to the per- 
formances of a company of English ac- 
tors in that country, in Horn’s “ Poesie 
und Beredsamkeit der Deutschen,’ and 
had, anticipating Captain Cuttle’s sen- 
sible advice, “ made a note of it.” 

To my great surprise neither Amyot 
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nor Sir Henry knew anything about this 
matter; but after questioning as to what 
I recollected about it, they would not let 
me go till they had extorted from me a 
promise that I would look over my notes, 
and if I found in them materials for a short 
paper, that I would write one and put Sir 
Henry out of his difficulty. Those who 
knew the worthy head of the British Mu- 
seum, and that his business habits were 
as great as the variety and extent of his 
general knowledge, will recognize him in 
two very characteristic remarks which 
this conversation called forth. In the 
course of it I had mentioned the play of 
“Titus Andronicus.” ‘“ Bother that,” he 
said, “how am I to pronounce it, Andron- 
Ycus, or Andronicus?” and as I was 
leaving he enjoined me, “Keep your 
paper very short, not to take more than 
seven minutes in the reading.” 

On my return home and looking over 
my notes, I found in them what I believed 
to be materials fora paper which I believe 
would do me no discredit. Sol set to 
and worked them up in the form of a let- 
ter to our excellent treasurer, who, as 
well as Sir Henry, was pleased with it. 

On the appointed evening (21st of May, 
1840) 1 went to Somerset House anxious 
to witness how Sir Henry would serve up 
the dainty dish which had been prepared 
to set before the prince. But I was 
doomed to disappointment. 

Prince Albert, one of whose character- 
istics was punctuality, had been acciden- 
tally detained at Buckingham Palace, and 
instead of arriving at the Society of An- 
tiquaries at eight o’clock, as had been 
arranged, did not enter the meeting until 
half past eight, at whicb time it had been 
arranged he should proceed to the Royal 
Society to pass through the same cere- 
mony of being admitted a fellow. 

The consequence was, that after his 
formal admission as a fellow by Lord 
Aberdeen, and making a rapid inspection 
of the antiquities prepared for exhibition, 
and having had presented to him the offi- 
cers, council, and some few of the more 
eminent fellows, his Royal Highness pro- 
ceeded up-stairs to the Royal Society, 
and my poor paper, which had caused so 
much anxiety to the authorities and to 
myself, was left unread. 

I recollect one pleasant incident which 
took place that evening. My friend Am- 
yot introduced me to Theodore Hook, 
then a newly-elected fellow. Aftera little 
pleasant talk we parted, and I secured a 
back seat which, being elevated, gave me 
a good view of the whole room, which 





was, of course, very crowded. Presently 
Hook returned to me and asked if I could 
see Planche anywhere in the room. At 
that time it was not my good fortune to 
have made the acquaintance of that pleas- 
ant and accomplished gentleman, and I 
told Hook so; adding, with a view to look- 
ing out for him, the inquiry, ‘* What sort 
of man is he?” 

“Short,” replied Hook, “and bald. 
He used to cut his hair; but now his hair 
has cut him.” 

This is the first bit of humor I ever 
heard fresh from the lips of Theodore 
Hook ; but not the last by many. 

On the following Thursday my paper 
on “Shakespeare in Germany ” was read. 
Hook was again present; and at its con- 
clusion came and expressed himself much 
interested in and pleased with it; and 
begged me not to let it be buried in the 
Archeologia, but to let him print it in the 
New Monthly Magazine, which would 
bring it before many readers who would 
appreciate it. I readily availed myself of 
his offer; and it accordingly appeared 
there, having undergone such necessary 
modifications as to suit it for the more 
popular class of readers than those to 
whom it was originally addressed. 

On my way to Somerset House on 
Thursday evenings I often strolled into 
the courts abutting on Drury Lane The- 
atre where old bookstalls abounded. On 
one of these explorations I picked up a 
curious little jest-book, the title of which 
I do not recollect, nor the precise date, 
but it was soon after the accession of the 
house of Hanover, as proved by one of 
the jests in it, which told how a bump- 
tious, ignorant justice of the peace scolded 
his clerk for dating an official document 
Anno Domini, “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! Don’t you know Queen 
Anne is dead? write Georgio Domini.” 

Having, when I arrived at Somerset 
House, shown my prize to Theodore 
Hook, he was so much amused with it, 
that I offered to lend it to him as soon 
as I had myself read it, an offer which he 
very readily accepted ; and I took an early 
opportunity of forwarding it to him, sug- 
gesting that, if he saw in it materials fora 
paper in the Vew Monthly, he was hear- 
tily welcome to use it for that purpose. 
I eventually gave it to him, and when his 
books were sold after his death, a year 
or two later, seeing it in the catalogue I 
sent up a commission to repurchase it; 
but a jest-book which had belonged to 
Theodore Hook fetched twice the sum 
which I had authorized my agent to go 
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to, although I had made up my mind to 
give halfa guinea for what I had origi- 
nally picked up for two shillings or half-a- 
crown. 

The following letter from this clever 
and kindhearted man, of which I will give 
a curious instance presently, may interest 
the reader. 


Fulham, Thursday. 

Dear Sir,—A few days since I gave our 
excellent friend, Mr. Amyot, a proof of your 
letter to him on Shakespeare, which stands for 
insertion in January N. and M. Magazine. 
Had I not been prevented by indisposition 
which keeps me at home, I should have been 
at Somerset House this evening, and antici- 
pated the pleasure of getting the revised proof 
from yourself. Not being able to go there, 
will you let me beg you to return it to me ad- 
dressed hither, where I stay as much as I can 
in the wintry weather when to me London is 
so killing. The sooner it comes the better for 
business. 

Thanks for the sight of your “jester ;” 
some of the items are capital, but I feel in 
these days we must sift and dilute to such an 
extent as to render the dish at last insipid. I 
remember when I was a boy hearing old Mr. 
Sheridan, who had come to the theatre to see 
Congreve’s “ Love for Love,” complain of the 
“ modifications” in the dialogue ; to whom 
Mr. Wroughton, who was then manager, re- 
plied that “it was absolutely necessary to 
qualify the licentiousness of the language, and 
suit the delicate taste of the play-going pub- 
lic.” “If that’s the case,” said Mr. Sheridan, 
“don’t act the plays at all. Congreve’s plays 
are like horses, eradicate their vice, and you 
destroy their vigor.” 

So I suspect in the instance of your “ jest- 
er,” which I will take care and return safe to 
you the first opportunity. 

With many thanks for your communication, 
believe me, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
THEODORE E, Hook. 


It was, if I remember rightly, on the 
following St. George’s Day, the anniver- 
sary of the Society of Antiquaries, that I 
had the good fortune to find myself seated 
at the annual dinner at Freemasons’ Tav- 
ern, vis-a-vis to Theodore Hook, and 
several congenial spirits. It was a de- 
lightful evening, although at this distance 
1 only remember a few of the incidents. 
One was that Lord Aberdeen, in propos- 
ing the memory of Shakespeare, or some 
Similar toasts, referred to the controvers 
then raging warmly as to the correct ott 
ing of the poet’s name, which brought up 
a long, dry speech from John Britton, who, 
from his once connection with the Strat- 
ford bust, never allowed a reference to 
Shakespeare without volunteering an ad- 





dress upon it. As soon as he sate down, 
there wasa call for Theodore Hook, 
which was so strongly persisted in that at 
lasthe rose. His rising hushed the busy 
hum, which was changed into a roar when 
he briefly recorded his views in these few 
laconic words: “ My Lords and Gentle- 
man, — I am a true Britton! ” 

In the course of the evening the presi- 
dent gave the University of Oxford, with 
which many of the fellows connected 
the name of Dr. Bliss (the learned libra- 
rian of the Bodleian and editor of An- 
thony Wood’s “Athene Aconisum”), who 
was present, but old Sir Robert Inglis, 
who, being member for the university, 
never failed to assert his connection with 
it, made the necessary response. 

When the president, having gone 
through the arranged lines of toasts, 
vacated the chair and retired accom- 
panied by many of the graver antiquaries, 
the worthy treasurer, Amyot, took his 
place, and the cross table was filled by 
congenial spirits ; he very soon proposed 
the Bodleian Library, coupling with it the 
name of Dr. Philip Bliss. Theodore 
Hook drank the toast in an amended and 
very effective form, “The Mansion of 
Bliss.” 

The mention of the name of my kind 
and learned friend reminds me that one 
of my small indirect services to literature 
was my having influenced the principal 
of St. Mary’s Hall in 1856 to bring to 
completion the edition of the “ Rcliguie 
Hearniane” which he had committed to 
the press some forty years before, but 
which, after nearly six hundred pages had 
been completed, he had been compelled 
by pressure of official duties to discon- 
tinue. Among several letters from Dr. 
Bliss which I have bound up in the cop 
of his edition of “ Hearne’s Diary” whic 
he kindly gave me, I find one dated the 
1oth of July, 1856, in which he says: — 


I printed 544 pages of the work which is 
now in the warehouse; 50 large paper, 150 
small; whether I shall ever live, or if I xe 
live, have courage to finish it remains to be 
seen, 


In a subsequent letter, dated the 3rd of 
January, 1857, Dr. Bliss writes to me: — 


You may consider yourself responsible to 
the public for the appearance of the book, as 
it was owing to your letter I summoned cour- 
age to complete it; but for that the whole 
impression up to page 576 would have rotted 
in the warehouse, or tied up in bundles, 


And in another dated the 12th of Jan- 
uary, 1857: — 
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You induced me to perfect the book ; for it 
seemed to me unjust to deprive you of the 
benefit of the remarks, and keep those I had 
copied in my own useful hands; and my good 
friend at Bodley seemed to consider these my 
property, and throw cold water on any inter- 
ference. 


The “ Religuie Hearniane” had only 
been issued to the public for a few months 
when its kind and accomplished editor — 
namely, on the 18th of November, 1857 — 
died, to the deep regret of all who had the 
pride and pleasure to number Philip Bliss 
among their personal friends. 

Twelve years later Mr. Russell Smith 
issued a new edition of this charming 
book in his “ Library of Old Authors,” 
with some additions to Hearne’s own re- 
mains and the late Beriah Botfield’s “ Bzd- 
liotheca Hearneana.” 


Time once complained to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget you learn ; 

Now Time’s complaint is changed, ’tis this, 
What Hearne forgot is learned by Bliss. 


A few words more —and those of 
thanks to old friends and correspondents, 
who have kindly urged me to continue my 
“Gossip;” and, in return, let me beg 
their help to procure me, if not the pos- 
session, at least the perusal, of a worth- 
less little book which | have been looking 
for in vain for some years. It is entitled 
the “Book, or Procrastinate Memoirs. 
An historical romance, 12mo, 1812.” It 
was written by Mrs. Serres; but I do not 
know whether her name appears on the 
title. I have many editions of the “* Book ” 
relating to the Princess of Wales, but 
none bearing date of 1812. I believe the 
work just named is the only one called the 
“ Book” dated in 1812. 

WILLIAM J. THOMS. 


From The Spectator. 
ADMIRATION. 


THE jackdaw in Asop’s fable who 
adorned himself with peacock’s feathers 
and sought to pass himself off as one of 
those birds, is commonly considered only 
in the light of a warning against strug- 
gling to force oneself into a sphere above 
one’s own. By many generations has 
that jackdaw been pointed at with the 
finger of scorn, and innumerable people, 
both young and old, have not hesitated to 
pronounce him merely an irredeemably 
vain and ridiculous bird, and nothing 


more. Though quite aware how presump- 
tuous it is to venture to take exception to 





the unanimous and sweeping condemna- 
tion of ages, we are yet daring enough to 
assert that full justice has never yet been 
meted out to that unlucky bird, and that 
there is a meritorious side to his charac- 
ter, which has been invariably overlooked. 
We do not attempt to deny that he was a 
humbug; or that he was fool enough to 
put himself into that most miserable situ- 
ation, a false position; or that he was so 
dull as to confuse semblance with reality, 
and to imagine that pretending to be a 
peacock and actually being one were 
identical. But what we maintain as in 
his favor is, that in spite of all this, he 
had yet the capacity for discerning, ad- 
miring, and longing after a merit which 
he knew perfectly well he did not himself 
possess. It is a capacity which is not at 
alla commonplace one. Look at science, 
religion, politics, literature, society, and 
professions of all kinds, and see how few 
people there are who manage genuinely 
to admire what is excellent in any line 
that is opposed to or even somewhat dif- 
ferent from their own. Directly they 
show the least symptom of such an admi- 
ration, self infallibly interferes to try and 
prevent it. Honest, hearty admiration 
for good in others to which a man allows 
he has no shadow of claim for himself, 
must necessarily cast more or less of a 
sight upon self; so self is always op- 
posed to foreign merit, and will at best 
receive it as a merely accidental and ex- 
ternal sort of quality, which is to be criti- 
cised and belittled as much as possible. 
Lavish as much approbation as you like, 
either directly or indirectly, upon that 
supremely worthy object, self, and self 
will agree therein complacently ; but only 
let some other pinnacle of virtue be erect- 
ed, and its tone will be very quickly 
changed. Mil admirari immediately be- 
comes the order of the day; the rival 
height is carped and cavilled at incessant- 
ly; if possible, it is to be dragged down 
to a lower level; if it should remain un- 
affected by detraction, then the eyes are 
to be turned in some other direction; in 
short, no stone is left unturned to try and 
avoid any frank and generous acknowl- 
edgment of its altitude. Should the ad- 
mirable object happen to be far above the 
head of the admirer, that ought, by rights, 
to be no hindrance to the consideration 
in which it is to be held; for as virtue of 
all kinds can be instinctively felt and rec- 
ognized even when not understood, it is 
by no means essential to admiration that 
the thought of the admirer should be able 
altogether to represent to him the real fact 
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of the matter. This condition of affairs, 
however, is sure to be seized upon by self 
as a fine opportunity for its antagonism. 
It will find plenty of sneers and jeers at 
the folly of bowing down before anything 
that the mind is incompetent to grasp, 
and in such a case a man needs to be 
most especially on his guard lest there be 
stifled that nobler part of him which 
prompts him to do homage to the thing 
that he feels to be intrinsically excellent, 
whether comprehended or not. Nodoubt, 
this hostility would not matter one jot if 
only self were treated as it deserves, and 
if every one always remembered that the 
more completely it is snubbed and set 
aside, so much the better is the chance 
that things good, true, pure, and just have 
of influencing humanity. Unluckily, it is 
not a particularly agreeable process to 
snub self; and the consequence of the 
extent to which it is humored is that the 
world is full of petty, narrow, miserable 
jealousies, which deteriorate the nobility 
inherent in human nature, and poison a 
large proportion of the sweetness ‘that 
ought properly to be found in life. One 
of the most effective antidotes to this 
poison is admiration, because it inevitably 
presses self into the corner, and kindles 
generous and elevating sentiments. There 
is no room for these things until self has 
been cleared out of the way a bit; anda 
man can know nothing mf them, if his 
nature be too poor and cramped to allow 
of his ever being taken out of himself by 
an ungrudging homage paid to some ex- 
cellence greater than his own. “No no- 
bler feeling than that of admiration for 
one higher than himself dwells in the 
breast of man. It is to this hour, and at 
all hours, the vivifying influence in man’s 
life.” So says Carlyle; and whether the 
world at large consciously agrees with 
him or not, at all events its actions are 
such as to justify the belief that it holds 
the capacity for admiration in considera- 
ble esteem, since it may be generally 
remarked that those who possess that 
quality receive a far larger share of love 
and trust than those who are destitute of 
it. People do not, as a rule, appear drawn 
to consign more than they can help of 
their affections, secrets, or reputations to 
the tender mercies of a man who is ob- 
served to be always ready to depreciate 
any kind of virtue, talent, ability, or ex- 
cellence that is not so nearly allied to his 
own as to give hima reflective share in 
the praises bestowed thereupon. Inas- 
much, then, as a genuine, self-forgetting 
admiration necessarily takes a man to 
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some extent out of himself, we hold that 
on this account alone he will be all the 
better for it. But its utility by no means 
stops here, and, under proper guidance, 
it can render still more important service. 
Whatever he admires has a good deal to 
do with the formation of his character; 
he will wish (though perhaps unconscious- 
ly) to imitate it, and incorporate it into 
his own life as far as possible, and thus it 
will supply an ideal, a standard to aim at. 
Whether this standard shall be more or 
less elevdted is evidently a very serious 
consideration, and much discrimination is 
needed as to the persons, qualities, and 
other objects on which unqualified ap- 
proval may safely be bestowed. As for 
honest admiration being thrown away on 
what is absolutely bad and vicious, the 
chance of that seems too slight to call for 
warning againstit. Butthere is room for 
a word of caution against the danger of 
forgetting that there are degrees and de- 
grees of merit, that all things praise- 
worthy are not equally so, and that a man 
should beware of wasting on some infe- 
rior excellence a sentiment that is capa- 
ble of raising him a good deal higher, if 
directed to a more worthy object. And 
the only security from this risk is to be 
found in taking counsel with reason and 
the higher nature as to what to admire, 
and in carefully shutting out the subtle 
influence of self, as it tries to interfere in 
the matter, and create prejudice in what- 
ever direction may seem most likely to 
prove to its own advantage. Cultivate 
the habit of admiring generously and 
freely whatever is excellent, and distrust 
and discourage the depreciatory tendency, 
as intrinsically petty, and leading to dete- 
rioration of character. 


From The Academy. 
SCHILLER’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THE DUKE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


THE October number of the Deutshe 
Rundschau contains some additional let- 
ters of the correspondence between the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein and Schiller. 
It was supposed for a long time that the 
whole of that correspondence had been 
lost in the fire which destroyed the royal 
palace at Copenhagen in 1794. Further 
research, however, was made at the re- 
quest of Prince Christian, the grandson of 
Schiller’s noble benefactor, and some of 
the most important letters were discov- 
ered in the ducal archives, and published 
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in 1875 by Prof. Max Miiller. The same 
archives have lately yielded some more 
treasures; and the two letters of which 
we publish translations are particularly 
interesting, the one as showing that 
Schiller had really promised to become a 
Danish citizen, the other as exhibiting the 
enlightened views of government which at 
that time were entertained by German 
princes. 


Prince Friedrich Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to Schiller. 

My NOBLE AND HONORED FRIEND, — Allow 
me to express to you my joy at your answer, 
and at the hope which you hold out to us of 
having you here in Denmark. Your conduct 
in this affair is entirely worthy of you, and in- 
creases the respect which I already felt for 
you. I have no greater desire than to make 
your personal acquaintance, and I look for- 
ward with double impatience to the time when 
I shall be able to greet you as a fellow-citizen 
of my own fatherland. You will probably 
already have received through Professor Bag- 
gesen a notice of the commercial house in 
Leipzig, where 200 louis d’or have been placed 
to your credit. If not, you shall have it with- 
out delay. 

Wishing with all my heart that your health 
may be soon fully restored, 

I remain your truly devoted 
FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN, 
PRINCE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

1 Jan., 1792. 

Prince Friedrich Christian to Schiller. 

Dearest HorraTH, — Since I sent you my 
last letter, of which I do not know whether it 
has reached you, certain changes have been 
brought about in the state of affairs in this 
country by an accident which has also affected 
me personally. You must have seen in the 
newspapers that our Royal Palace has become 
a prey to the flames, The fire was very de- 
structive; several people lost their lives or 
were much injured, and many lost their prop- 
erty. Yet, though it seems contradictory to 
say so, it was decidedly a fortunate occurrence. 
Germs of distrust, sown and nourished by 
spies and tale-bearers, were springing up on 
both sides between the government and the 
people; these seem now to be buried under 
the ruins of this proud building. A near and 
careful observer may occasionally have seen 
signs of weakness in our liberal system of gov- 
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ernment —it has now been made stronger than 
ever, and, as far as I can judge, will continue 
unshaken as. long as the reign of our crown- 
prince lasts. He receives the most convincing 
proofs of the general love and respect felt for 
the government. A feeling of public spirit has 
also sprung up, which is a natural result of our 
system of government. “This feeling teaches 
the crown-prince how thoroughly he can de- 
pend on the support of the nation, as long as 
public opinion is favorable to him. In fact, 
the political power of the State is thus doubled. 
From one end of the country to the other 
voluntary gifts are pouring in to the altar of 
the fatherland. Small and great, poor and 
rich, all give their contributions towards the 
needs of the State, which havé been increased 
by the immediate circumstances. Even the 
lowest of the people think it a shame not to do 
something to help. On the occasion of an ex- 
traordinary tax being expected, which will, 
however, not be levied, there were instances of 
apple-women who refused an offer to pay the 
tax for them, saying that they wished to have 
the pleasure of giving a few pence from their 
own earnings. How little need the throne fear 
when it is thus supported by a general feeling 
of happiness among the people, and of respect 
and devotion towards the person of the sov- 
ereign! Would that the sight of happy Den- 
mark might teach the other kings and princes 
of Europe that they can secure their thrones 
in a far safer way than by measures and laws 
which would seem to be borrowed from East- 
ern despotism or from the barbarism of the 
Middle Ages. 

The fire has cost me my collection of books, 
and the greater and more interesting part of 
my papers. All vanished inthe flames. Your 
instructive letters, my noble and honored friend, 
have also met with the same fate. I used often 
to read them, and always with renewed pleas- 
ure. If you can replace this loss, all your 
friends here will- be most grateful to you; and 
none more so than I, since no one can esteem 
and love the writer of these letters and of 
“ Don Carlos” more than your devoted 

FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN, 


Copenhagen, 4 April, 1794. 


Prof. Max Miiller holds out a hope that 
further documents may still be discovered 
in the archives of the Schleswig-Holstein 
family, which will throw a new light’ on 
the most brilliant period of German liter- 
ature. 


‘CEND OF VOLUME CLI. 








